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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 



DO not intend to inflict a ' Pre- 
face ' on either reader or critic, 
but only wish to say, firstly, 
that for the idea of where the Mar- 
quise puts the Stolen document, I am 
indebted to Edgar Allan Poe's ' Pur- 
loined Letter;' secondly, that as my plot 
involved a slight but marked question of 
international law as to property, etc., I 
laid the case before a barrister, who has 
made a speciality of that important branch 
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of law. To the kindness and careful 
advice, therefore, of Mr E. B. Mitchell 
(Bachelier-en-drort), I am indebted for 
the correctness of such points in these 
volumes as come within the range of 
international law. I am also much in- 
debted, for information regarding convicts, 
to the Reverends the Chaplains of H.M. 
Prisons of Clerkenwell and Millbank. 

E. S. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A LITTLE CITY ARAB. 

* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' — Lovelace. 




WO o'clock, on a bitter January 
morning, in the West-End of 
mighty London, and behold ! 
a white world — a pall of snow lying on 
roof and ledge, on pavement and roadway 
and steps — falling still, as it had since 
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midnight — silent, stealthy, ghostlike from 
the darkened heavens above, which threw 
this dazzling white below into yet stronger 
relief, and gave a dream-like, utter deso- 
lation to the dreary scene. No sign of 
life, no sound of human presence, as if a 
mighty deafness had fallen on the world 
like a mantle. 

* Silence, silence everywhere, 
On the earth and in the air/ 

There is something awful in this grand 
and death-like silence of a great city, when 
its seething life is hushed, and its business 
and pleasure alike are arrested at the 
silent, masterful touch of the white messen- 
ger, that in a few hours can paralyse even 
the giant capital from east to west, from 
north to south. 

Two o'clock, on a bitter January morn- 
ing, so cruelly cold and inclement that it 
is little wonder the tall policeman turning 
into the stately West-End square and 
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street, glances enviously at the darkened, 
close-shuttered windows, and with a shiver 
wishes he too were rich to be indoors 
such weather as this. 

Under that street lamp, which gives such 
ghastly pretence of light, he paused, just 
to turn his back for a moment to the fall- 
ing snow, and took notice that even in 
those few moments the flakes had well- 
nigh obliterated his own footprints. 

But hark ! what was that muffled sound 
from the depths of a portico close by ? 
Surely not a low, stifled sob } The man 
turned sharply as the sound came again, 
and crossed to the steps, muttering that it 
was 'one of them vagrants and thieves 
again.' 

Silence that moment. He paused, and 
peering into the gloom he could just 
discern something whitened with snow 
huddled into a corner close up against the 
house door — a child, surely. 
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'Get up, you there, and come out,' 
said the policeman roughly; *you ain't 
no business a-lurking on a gentleman's 
doorstep ; get up ! ' 

No answer. It seemed as if the 
creature, whatever it was, held its very 
breath in terror, and crouched closer down. 
Bobby laid an iron grasp on the crouching 
form. 

* Hiding, eh ? — or tight, pVaps, ye 
young limb. Til lock you up for skulking. 
Come along ! ' 

* Oh, please, sir — oh, don't lock me up ! ' 
broke from the creature, between wild, 
gasping sobs, and chattering teeth ; ' I ain't 
doing no harm here ; I'm only trying to 
get out of the wind and snow. Oh, please 
let me stop.' 

' Stuff and nonsense ! you're just a little 
thief, and you've got to come along with 
me. Stand up, ye limb, and come out 
into the light.' 
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The policeman was not an unkind man, 
but he had his official groove, and his 
experience naturally did not give him a 
large-hearted or philanthropic sentiment 
towards that homeless, vagrant class of 
wretched little citizens of the world, known 
in Paris as gamin, and in London as the 
city arab — creatures who exist. Heaven 
knows how, and as often as not are half 
thieves, or belong to gangs : Ishmaels of 
the nineteenth century, whose hand is 
against every man, more or less. 

' Faith, what is the matter, friend 
Bobby ? What have you found in the 
snow on my doorstep ? ' 

A rich, mellow voice like music, with 
an extremely refined, delicate accent ; a 
tall, slight figure wrapped in a richly 
furred ulster, and a young, very handsome 
man came up the wide, shallow steps, 
latch-key in hand. The policeman saluted 
respectfully, as he answered at once, — 
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' It's one o' them city Arabs, sir, what's 
just nothing but thieves, and Fm a-taking 
her to the lock-up." 

' I ain't a thief! I ain't a thief!' gasped 
the accused, in passionate, piteous sobs 
that went to the very heart of the youiig 
fellow ; ' Oh, don't let the copper take 
me to the stone-jug!' 

* Why, by Heaven ! it's a girl — a child ! ' 
exclaimed the young man, stooping over 
the poor little huddled-up form, which 
now, cramped, starved with cold, struggled 
to its feet, crushing itself back as far as 
possible into the dark angle of the portico. 

■ Yes, sir, but the gals is the worst, 
'cause they're sharper; and you see, sir, 
we're not to let these 'ere vagrants sleep 
about doorsteps.' 

* Sleep ! ' echoed the gentleman ; ' why 
man, the poor brat is perishing with cold ; 
this savage night one would not turn even 
a cat out, and I'm sure a slip of a thing 
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like this will be frozen to death either in 
your lock-up cell or here. Hadn't you 
any corner better than this to hide in 
such a night, little one — eh ? ' laying a 
white, chiselled hand on the tangled, snow- 
clad mass of black locks which was the 
only head-gear the child had ; * or have 
they turned you out ? ' 

It was too dark to see more than the 
outline of the form, but something out 
of the common in the voice and manner 
of the child had struck him at once. 

* Please, sir, I — I — ' the little teeth 
chattered with cold — * didn't give 'em the 
slant, 'cause they'd ha' near killed me. 
I sloped, please, sin' 

* Took French leave — eh } Look here, 
bobby,' and the delicate hand of the young 
patrician touched the policeman's for a 
second, and somehow something very 
bright lay in the latter's broad palm, 
* you can go on your way rejoicing, and 
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ril see to the poor starved little brat for 
once in her life. She's half frozen now.' 

*As you like, sir; but I warn you, 
don't leave her alone ; they're the veriest 
thieves.' 

* I aint a thief!' cried the child fiercely 
again at the repetition of the charge ; 
'they never shall make me prig.' 

' All right, little one ; you're plucky, I 
see,* said the young man, amused, yet 
touched beyond the careless good nature 
which, perhaps, at that moment was the 
sole motive which actuated him. 'Good 
night, or rather morning, friend bobby; 
I suppose you daren't stop for a glass 
of something hot ? ' 

' No, sir, thank ye kindly, I mustn't. 
Good night, sir.' 

The representative of the law's majesty 
walked off with his sovereign, in highly 
contemptuous amusement at the young 
' swell's ' freak. 
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' If he don't miss that there diamond 
ring/ he muttered, grimly, 'or a silver 
spoon, at least, why, my name ain't George 
Fielding, or his Mr Albyn Castleton. 
That's him I know as belongs to No. — / 

Meanwhile, Mr Albyn Castleton — if 
that was his name — slipped his latch-key 
into the lock and opened the door, giving 
to view, by the gleam of gaslight, a 
spacious, handsome hall and wide stair- 
case, which all probably looked to the 
city Arab like an entrance to fairy-land. 

* Come in, little one,' he said, smiling ; 
*the copper sha'n't lag you to-night, any- 
how.' 

He caught a glimpse now of a pair of 
great, wondering,, dark eyes, uplifted for a 
second, then she shook the snow off her 
wretched garb on the step, stooped, took 
off the apologies she was in the habit of 
considering shoes — of stockings she was 
guiltless — and then, barefooted, still treih- 
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bling with the bitter cold, noiselessly 
followed the young master of the house. 

He only paused to bolt the hall-door, 
and light an elegant hand-lamp, which 
was evidently placed ready for his late 
incomings, and turning out the gas-lamp, 
bade the little Arab * come along.' 

Up two stately flights of stairs, richly 
carpeted, along a wide corridor, and then 
her guide opened a door into a room 
ablaze with light from chandelier and 
glowing fire — a fairyland of dreams in- 
deed to the waif of the streets, and yet 
was only a gentleman's thoroughly well- 
appointed, luxurious dressing-room. 

The child paused on the threshold, 
almost staggered for a moment by the 
rush of soft, warm atmosphere. Albyn 
drew her in and shut the door. 

* Go and sit down on that footstool by 
the fire, child,' he said. And perhaps the 
Arab was as much awed and bewildered 
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by his high-bred beauty and gentle, kind 
voice and manner as by the luxury and 
beauty around her. Both were equally 
novel. ' Never mind your snowy things, 
I'll soon give you something hot. What 
is your name, child 'i ' 

He was flinging off his ulster, and re- 
placing it by a robe de chambre, and as he 
spoke he set on the fire a tiny kettle which 
stood on the wide hearth. 

* Please, sir, they calls me the Black- 
bird,' the child almost whispered, fleetingly 
glancing up under long, heavy, black lashes, 
'that, when they drooped again, actually lay 
on the thin, sallow cheeks ; * but they as 
often calls me " Black Devil." ' 

' H'm,' muttered the young man, and 
turned to a side-table, on which stood a 
silver salver, holding, besides the requisites 
for tea and chocolate, a wine-glass, a very 
small decanter of cognac, and a plate of 
sandwiches and biscuits. He poured about 
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a teaspoonful of brandy into the glass, half 
filled it with hot water, and turned to the 
child, who sat where he had bade her, 
literally thawing in the warmth ; poor 
little being, so ragged and unkempt, that 
it was a marvel she had not been frozen 
to death before he found her in the snow ! 

' Drink it all. Blackbird/ he said, with 
that bright, sunny smile again ; ' it will do 
you good ; and then eat these sandwiches ' 
(putting the plate on her knees) * while I 
smoke a cigar.' 

* Thank you, sir.' 

Perished with cold and hunger too she 
surely had been ; but instead of at once — 
as he had fully expected — attacking the 
unwonted food, the little Arab hesitated, 
glanced up, and shyly offered him the 
plate first. There was a grace, even 
instinct of breeding in the act that would 
perhaps have surprised Albyn more, but 
that it so matched several other little 
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things he had noticed the moment the 
light had given his quick, keen observa- 
tion full scope — notably the easy, undu- 
lating grace of Jier walk, her every supple 
movement, and musical softness of her 
voice. 

' No, thank you, pretty one ; I want 
nothing but a cigar, and to see you make 
a good supper ; aren't you hungry ? ' 

She looked it, he thought, pityingly. 
Whatever his faults, nature had not 
suffered fortune in her favours to spoil 
his heart, as yet, at any rate, whatever 
might lie in the future so strangely or 
unconsciously opened up this January 
morning. 

* Yes, sir; I aint had no tommy to-day 
but a penny loaf long ago ; and I didn't 
care to scoff till you give me that there 
brandy, I didn t.' 

* Well, begin and scoff away now.' 

He threw himself with careless grace 
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of movement and attitude into a volumin- 
ous easy-chair by the fire, and lighted the 
smallest and daintiest of scented cigars ; 
but he apparently took no notice of his 
very strange little guest, while she ate 
some of the sandwiches ; but, in truth, 
under the veil of his own silky, long, dark 
lashes, those splendid grey eyes were 
covertly observant. He noted, too, that 
she neither ate much, or in a coarse, 
greedy way as common children usually 
do, but in a pretty, dainty manner ; and 
then rising softly, carried the plate back 
to the side table, and came back to the 
footstool. 

Albyn Castleton threw his cigar into 
the blaze. 

*You have not eaten half a supper, 
child,' he said. 

* Oh, yes, sir, I have ; thank you for 
being so good.* 

' Are you warm ? ' 
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* Oh, yes, sir ! ain't I just ? ' was the 
energetic reply ; and the thin, bloodless lips 
for the first time parted in a smile, that 
showed the prettiest little white teeth. 

* That's right. How old are you. 
Blackbird .>' 

* I think Tm ten, sir — I don't know 
quite.' 

The Blackbird was losing her awe of 
the grand gentleman ; the poor little heart 
was full of unutterable gratitude for a 
kindness so utterly new to her experience 
of life — ^won, too, by a nameless charm 
and fascination about the man, which no 
one who came within its influence could 
quite resist. 

' And why do they call you the Black- 
bird ? ' he asked, seeing that at present 
the child's eyes looked as sleepless as 
his own. 

She gave him a sharp glance as she 
answered at once, — 
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' 'Cause, sir, Fm so black and ugly.' 
' Ugly, eh ! is that it ? ' Castleton 
laughed a little, amused laugh as his gaze 
once more scanned the city Arab from the 
little dainty bare feet, with such an arched 
instep, to the small, well-set head covered 
with masses of short, tangled, purple-black 
locks, all one frizzle of curl, such as is 
seldom seen save with Italian blood. 

Ugly ! So black and ugly ! dark cer- 
tainly, as almost the darkest daughter of 
that beir Italia from whence unmistakably 
her blood had come. Dark and sallow 
and pitifully thin, with that painfully old, 
weird look, which one sees in these small 
citizens of the world, with every feature 
cut and sharpened to a painful degree — 
but ugly ! how could that be with those 
great lustrous, if terribly hollow eyes, of 
that dark reddish hazel which is almost 
black, and rarely seen, save in the old 
Italian paintings — eyes in whose shadowed 
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depths lay a world of expression and 
beauty that would alone have redeemed 
the word ' ugly/ as well as every deli- 
cately cast feature, whose refined chisel- 
ing nothing adverse could quite conceal ; 
the hands too, so small and delicately 
made, and used so well and prettily ; and 
the voice and accent had struck his quick 
ear the moment he had heard it in the 
darkness outside — not harsh and shrill, like 
that of common children, but soft, low, and 
musical ; and though the language was of 
course such as she mostly heard, the accen- 
tuation was not only refined but dainty 
and foreign ; as also were the use of the 
vowels ; he felt certain that the child was 
not only Italian, but that she had first 
spoken her native tongue (perhaps could 
still speak it) and had picked up English 
later. 

* Good blood, too, there, TU swear,' 
thought the young patrician, ' though left- 

VOL. I. B 
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handed, of course. The old story, no 
doubt. Well,' he said aloud, * you are 
dark certaiilly enough to be called Black- 
bird ; but, by Jove ! you're not ugly, who- 
ever says It. Do you know that you are 
not English ?' 

* Yes, please, sir,' the great hollow eyes 
drooped shyly ; * they call me a little Italian 
devil. I don't care if I am a devil,' with a 
sudden recklessness and flash of passion 
that was almost startling. 

' You are not a devil ; but a vtxy nice 
little blackbird,' said Albyn, amused but 
touched too ; * who do you belong to, 
child ? ' 

' I don't belong to nobody, sir, since — ' 
she paused, her eyes filled, the soft voice 
faltered — ' the madre died.' 

* You poor little thing. I thought so. 
Can you remember the madre. Blackbird, 
and still speak the language she did ? ' 

The child nodded, and it was some 
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moments before she answered, almost in a 
whisper, — 

* Yes, sir, a good deal ; them Tm with 
can't, but I talk to the organ men, you 
know. I think I was only so high.' 

* Four or five, eh, little one ? ' 

* PVaps, sir, when — when she went. I 
couldn't speak in English then, I know 
that.' 

* That is all you remember, then ? ' 

He asked that in the purest, most liquid 
Etruscan that Florentine lips could have 
uttered, and the child started with a de- 
monstrative exclamation of joy in the 
same language. 

* Oh, signor ! you speak my language ! 
you speak like the madre ; I can just re-, 
member her.' 

And, then, she suddenly covered her face 
with those thin little hands, and burst into 
passionate tears. 



CHAPTER IL 



'BREAD ON THE WATERS.' 




LBYN CASTLETON let the 
child's outburst of grief and 
excitement have its way be- 
fore he attempted to soothe her either 
by word or touch ; and then, as the 
racking sobs shook the slender frame from 
head to foot, he laid his hand gently on 
the tangled elf-locks. 

* Poor little creature ! you poor little 
mite, I cannot bear to see such tears/ 

But it was sadder still to see the quick, 
unchildlike self-control with which the little 
Arab mastered an emotion which probably 
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in her own haunts, would have at once 
earned her an oath and savage blow. 

' Please forgive me for crying, sir, it's 
bad of me — but no one never spoke to me 
like you done, since sAe went/ 

It was clear that Blackbird had some 
memory of a mother, or, at least, someone 
she believed to be her mother, and she 
had not forgotten that mother's tongue — 
her own, too, evidently ; clearly, too, 
whatever that mother had been, what- 
ever wrong or sin had brought her so 
low, she had not belonged to the class 
in which she had died and left her child ; 
for even if the girl herself had not be- 
trayed the fact, it was attested by the 
Italian she had spoken ; that was as pure, 
as refined as his own ; indeed, the contrast 
between that and the bad grammar and 
slang of her English was even ludicrous. 

' Don't you ever get a kind word, little 
one ? ' said Castleton, after a suspicious 
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pause ; * nothing but kicks and oaths, I 
dare swear. Who has got you ? ' 

* There's a lot of 'em in and out, sir, but 
Bill Saddler and Polly reckons they keeps 
me ; but I most takes care of myself, I do ; 
and if I don't get some browns by night, I 
catches it, I do — a brown's a penny, sir,' she 
added quickly, as it struck her that perhaps 
her high-born host might be ignorant of 
slang, and require interpretation. But Mr 
Albyn Castleton's education had not stopped 
at the noble walks of classics, languages, art, 
and science ; and if his repertoire of slang did 
not quite rival that of the city Arab, it 
certainly went a long way towards that 
desideratum. 

* I know, Blackbird ; it doesn't need trans- 
lation, I assure you. And did you slope 
to-night because you had no tin to take in ? * 

He could not say ' home,' it was such a 
terrible mockery if applied to this wretched 
little outcast of society. 
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' I hadn't tried to get any, sir. I often 
don't, 'cause I slips off to a ragged school ; 
she learned me the letters and lots o' young 
words of our language.' 

Italian?' 

* Yes, sir ; and then afterwards I slipped 
myself to them ragged schools and night 
schools just as much as I could,' with a 
sharp, keen look up, ' and so got learned 
to read and write and add up.' 

That the brat was as sharp as a needle, 
and singularly quick and clever, it hardly 
required a Lavater to find out ; and Castle- 
ton had quite made that discovery at a 
very early stage of observation and con- 
sideration. 

* So you never went back to Bill or 
Polly to-day — or rather yesterday,' he 
added, glancing at the elegant clock on 
the mantelpiece, which pointed to three. 

* Yes, I did, sir, 'cause it wor so awful 
cold. I teird 'em I'd lost the tin just at 
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the door, and Td find it when they'd give 
me a bit of grub. So they swore they'd 
half kill me if it wor a lie. I know'd 
they would, too, sir ; so ' — with a little 
reckless laugh — * when I pretended to 
go and look, I sloped ; that's how I 
came out here ; I got as far as I could.' 

'And being here,' said Albyn, rising, 
' I think that you had better finish up by 
going to sleep in a blanket on that sofa 
behind you, in the warmth of that jolly 
fire ; eh, Blackbird ? ' 

The look of absolute wonder that came 
into the child's great, hollow, dark eyes as 
they went straight from his face to the 
luxurious couch, and then to her own 
miserable garb, was as speaking as it was 
sad ; it was an idea quite beyond her 
realisation. 

* Me, sir ! on that there beautiful thing ? 
I ain't fit.' 

Castleton laughed. 
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' You won't hurt it, Blackbird ; and if 
you did, I can buy another.' 

With which reply, almost incompre- 
hensible to the city Arab, he opened an 
inner door, passed into the bed-chamber 
beyond, and came back with a great, soft, 
thick blanket, such as the child had never 
in her recollection seen. She ventured no 
further remarks, though she had fully ex- 
pected to be sent away again as soon as 
she had eaten and got warm ; she only 
watched Albyn, in silent bewilderment, 
spread the blanket over the couch, leaving 
half to fold over her. 

* Come to roost now. Blackbird,* said 
he, smiling, and the little Southern 
obeyed. 

Certainly her memory went back to 
no such nest as this, if such there had 
ever been for her, wrongly or rightly. But 
her own mother could scarcely have 
covered her up more carefully, more 
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tenderly, than this bright, careless, young 
favourite of fortune, who had, for per- 
haps the first time, come so actually 
close face to face with the very antithesis 
of his own life. 

* Please, sir, ^Xvilyou a-going to sleep ?' 

* Presently, little one, in that easy-chair. 
I must keep the fire up, you know, to 
keep us warm. Shut your peepers, and 
forget me ; do your doss.' 

The great tired eyes opened suddenly, 
bright and glowing into his. 

' I sha'n't never ^ never forget you ! 
never no more ! ' said the child, with 
passionate energy. 

Albyn smiled, touched the curly black 
head caressingly, and went back to his 
easy-chair, but almost before he reached 
it, the poor little Arab was fast asleep. 

* Poor, wretched, little waif,' said the 
young man ; ' the deuce is in it if there 
isn't good blood in her veins somewhere, 
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with the bar - sinister, of course. It's a 
bizarre adventure anyhow, just like my 
madcap self. How they'd roar at the 
club ! Bah ! I don't care. I couldn't 
let the poor little brat perish of cold on 
my door-step. Jove! I'll make Baptiste 
get some warm toggery before I send 
her off. I suppose she'll be like the rest 
of these Arabs. / can't help it.' 

At two or three-and-twenty, a young 
man is not much given to moralising or 
general philanthropic ideas of doing good 
to fellow - creatures, and besides, in real 
life we soon grow too cynical and worldly 
wise to believe in or act upon romantic 
fancies, which, if indulged, we know by 
bitter experience, generally end in in- 
gratitude and utter disappointment — 
thorns of grapes. He had acted simply 
on the generous - hearted impulse of a 
noble nature, and beyond that, thought 
did not go ; but he little dreamed that 
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that dark, bitter, winter morning, he had 
cast bread on the waters of his life 
which should return to him after many 
days sevenfold. 

Dreamland came over reality presently ; 
the dark eyes closed under the heavily- 
fringed lids ; back against the velvet 
cushions dropped the fine head, with its 
wealth of curling silken locks — 

* Golden where the sunlight played, 
But where tendrils sought the shade. 
Dark and very beautiful.' 

And Albyn Castleton slept as well as 
the child — pictures of the two extremes 
of society — Fortune's favourite and For- 
tune's football. 

At seven o'clock the latter was still 
fast asleep in the blanket, but Baptiste, 
the valet's, gentle tap at the dressing- 
room door was answered, as it often 
was, by a very wide-awake * Come in, 
Baptiste,' and lo ! there stood his master; 
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with uplifted finger, by a blazing fire, 
which had clearly never gone out, and 
there lay the child's little black head. 

Baptiste, invaluable treasure that he 
was, was accustomed certainly to almost 
any wild freak or madcap escapade of 
'monsieur/ but this ! His stare of utter 
amazement from one to the other was 
so exquisitely comical, that his master 
went off into a silent, irresistible fit of 
laughter. 

* You think I am mad as a hatter — eh, 
Baptiste ? But it isn't a wild beast, mon 
brave ; only a poor little Italian I found 
in the snow when I came in. She was 
perishing with cold and hunger, and so 
I brought her m^-voilcL tout. Is old 
cook out of bed yet ? ' 

' I think so, monsieur,' replied Baptiste, 
eyeing the sleeper with something be- 
tween pity — for the French are kind- 
tiearted, especially to children — and • a 
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look one might give a rather dangerous 
tiger cub. 

* Go and fetch her to me, then. She's 
a' good-natured body, and will do any- 
thing for me, I know.' 

Who would not ? So bright and win- 
ning, so free with his gold, so rich in his 
youth and beauty. This cook, too, had 
been for some years in the family, and 
was a widow, with one little girl, now 
about ten or twelve, whom, thanks to the 
intervention of Mr Albyn, she had been 
allowed to keep with her in the house 
instead of putting her out, an intervention 
which her mother never forgot. 

Baptiste retired, and in a few minutes 
portly Mrs Griffith, in cap and apron 
like driven snow, made her appearance, 
with a broad grin on her round, good- 
natured face, as her master met her with 
a half laugh, and colouring a little. 

' Now, don't laugh at my freak, Griffith ; 
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the poor brat was nearly frozen on the 
steps, and the bobby going to carry her 
off to finish the job in the lock-up, so I 
couldn't for the life of me turn the little 
thing out — a girl too/ 

* Law' sakes, now, Mr Albyn, ain't it 
you all over,' said cook, laughing good- 
naturedly, as she looked towards the sleeper; 
' but I hope, sir, you didn't leave her alone 
much, 'cause them children are awful 
thieves. You'll send her away presently ? ' 
this doubtfully. 

* Oh ! of course, you old goosy ; you 
don't think I'm quite mad, or a romantic 
fool of a school-girl ? — by Jove ! not 
I ; besides, I'm off abroad in a short 
while.' 

' And what am I to do for you, sir ? ' 
asked Griffith, knowing very well all the 
time. 

*Why, look here, Griffith, though it's 
too bad of me to bother you ; only, of 
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course, Til make it all right. Just take 
her down and give her a jolly good break- 
fast, and rig her up in some of your little 
Emily's warmest toggery — there's a dear, 
good soul, as you are ; and then bring her 
back to me, and Til dismiss her. Ah ! she's 
stirring. ' Well, Blackbird,' as the large, 
wondering eyes opened straight and brightly 
awake ; * ready for some breakfast, eh ? ' 

' Poor little thing ! ' said the good woman 
pityingly ; * why, sir, my Em'ly would make 
three of her, though she ain't so tall as this 
one. Come, then, little girl.' 

' You go with cook, Blackbird,* said 
Castleton, smiling ; * and then I'll see you 
before you go/ 

* Thank you, sir.' 

* Good-bye, for the present,' said he, 
kissing his hand ; and the little Italian 
waif followed Mrs Griffith. 

Cook was not a woman who did things 
by halves if she undertook a job ; and when 
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an hour later, she brought the city Arab to 
her master in the breakfast-room, she had 
efiFected a transformation by means of soap 
and water, and a fit out of plain warm 
clothing from top to toe, from her own 
little girl's comfortable wardrobe. 

'There, sir,' said Mrs Griiffith ; ' she 
ain't so bad looking after all.' 

• A thousand thanks, you most invalu- 
able of Griffiths ; you will have to go 
presently and supply the deficiency you 
have made in Emily's wardrobe; there is 
a letter for you, too, amongst these.' 

* Thank you, sir, very much.' 

But the letter the sealed envelope con- 
tained was three bright sovereigns, as cook 
found when she retired. 

' And now, Blackbird, we must say good 
bye, I suppose,' said Castleton ; * what 
story shall you tell Bill and Polly when 
you go back to their den ?' 

The hollow eyes were full of tears, deter- 

VOL. I. c 
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minedly kept back; the pinched, sallow 
face was downcast indeed, but the child 
answered quietly. 

' I don't know yet, sir, whether Til go 
back yet — or at all. Til try to drop across 
Red Jem first.' 

'Who is that V 

* One of the chaps, sir ; but he ain't 
always quite so cruel to me as the rest, 
'specially when he's just a bit bosky, 
though he's too fly to get tight.' 

* And this Red Jem stands your friend 
sometimes, then ? See here, what will you 
do to hide this ? ' balancing a glittering 
half-sovereign between his long, slender 
White fingers. 

' Please, sir — oh, please don't ! I don't 
w'ant nothing! indeed, indeed I don't; 
you've just been too good right out, you 
have! You've took me into that beautiful 
room and give me these 'ere togs, and oh ! ', 
she clasped her small thin hands in a burst 
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of utter gratitude that half choked her 
utterance. * You didn't go to believe the 
slop, when he said I was a thief like they 
all is. I don't want the tin, I don't.' 

' Poor little mite ' — there were tears 
for a moment in his own dark eyes; he 
could so exactly understand what the child 
felt, but could only so faintly express, as 
children often do, and he dropped the 
gold back into his pocket ; * but you must 
take some tin back, you know, or you 
will get half-killed. Will you make a 
compromise, Blackbird ? ' 

* What's that, please, sir ? ' 

* H*m,' said he, 'why, meeting each 
other half way, little one. If I take the 
gold, you must take this two-shilling- 
piece so as to escape a rowing, and this 
lucky sixpence — will you, to please me ? ' 

That plea was irresistible ; the tiny 
hand accepted the coins, but she said 
quickly, — 
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* ril put a string through the tanner, 
sir, and keep it hid, 'cause you give it me.' 

* Perhaps I can find you a bit of ribbon,' 
said Castleton, smiling, but more touched 
than he would have cared to own, by 
the simple pathos of the child's manner. 

He opened the drawer of a table, re- 
marking, * This is my sister-in-law's work- 
table' when she comes up to town, so 
perhaps there is some ribbon to be found.' 

Which proved to be verified, for he 
found a piece of narrow black satin 
ribbon, which he passed through the 
lucky * tanner,' and tied round her throat, 
with the practised deftness of a true squife 
of dames. 

' There, Blackbird ! I wonder how long 
you will keep it without its being found 
and taken ? ' 

* They sha'n't take it unless they kill 
me first,' said the child, with a fierce 
flash in her dark eyes. ' I'd fight for it 
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till I was killed, and I wouldn't spend it 
if I was a-starving ! ' 

Such passionate force of look and voice 
that Albyn was almost startled. 

'Hush, my poor child! that would 
grieve me to think of, though I am so 
pleased that you will try to keep it.* 

* I will keep it — not only try, sin* 

The reckless determination of spirit 
was so like, so thoroughly akin to his 
own, that he smiled, and stooping down, 
touched his own soft moustached lips to 
her broad, clear brow. 

* Well done, my pretty Blackbird of 
Italia! Good-bye, now then, addio car- 
alma mia do Ice! 

But the Southern suddenly clasped his 
hand passionately to her breast — her lip 
— again and again before she let him 
lead her to the hall -door, and turning 
on the steps, lifted her great, deep eyes, 
full of such tears as he had never known 
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yet — to his, and whispered the words in 
Italian, — 

'Addio^ signor mio; I shall never forget' 
So those two, so strangely met, parted 
on the patrician's doorstep, where they 
had first met 

Fortune's favourite turned back, with 
something in his heart that held him 
grave and silent for a long time. For- 
tune's waif went her way, with something 
lying deep down in her child's heart that 
was never to die, but would save her 
perhaps from direst sin and temptation. 





CHAPTER III. 



SHADOWS OF THE FUTURE. 




N great cities there is great soli- 
tude/ truly sayeth the Latin, 
adage ; but though the little 
Arab stood once more alone in the snow 
and cold — a solitary outcast amidst thou- 
sands — though she felt, without being yet 
able to realise mentally, the peopled deso- 
lation, the most mighty solitude of a great- 
city ; there had come into the dreary blank,, 
the harsh, pitiless misery of her life, one. 
bright oasis — a fact, not a dream ; into her 
little passionate heart one deep, <3eathless; 
memory, which no after sufiFering or reck-, 
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l^ssness — no after-searing or even perhaps 

• i 

hardening, could destroy in a nature as yet 
untaught, undeveloped, for all its sad un- 
child-like precocity; but with, even now, 
more than germs of its still half-dormant 
material, too sensitively tenacious, too 
strong and impassioned to drift along any 
ordinary tide of good or evil. 

She had been very reticent as to the 
people with whom she was, under the dread 
that her host might think that the police- 
man's charge was correct. She had even 
suppressed the tell-tale soubriquets by 
which they were mostly known, and she 
had proudly repudiated the mere sugge^-* 
tion that she in any way belonged to the 
Mot,' as she contemptuously designated 
them. She had only given as her name 
the soubriquet of * Blackbird,' simply be- 
cause at the time her little heart was too 
full to bear to utter the name which she 
had only heard from her dead mother's 
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lips ; but if she had told him, it would have 
been the sweetest, softest * Margherita* 
that ever Italian tongue uttered. 

The white world of the very early morn- 
ing had vanished already under the in- 
fluence of traffic, and the indefinite smoky 
particles of a town atmosphere in winter. 
Over a waste of country — dreary enough, 
Heaven knows — or on the beetling moun- 
tain crags snow has one virtue — its dazzling 
white beauty ; but in a city it has not even 
that to recommend it, certainly after the 
first half-hour. We can only see in it the 
enemy of business, or traffic, or pleasure, 
and foresee the slush and heavy roads, and 
pipe-bursting miseries of the inevitable 
thaw longed for, yet dreaded. Country 
people may perhaps sometimes enjoy and 
admire the 'featherless bird from Paradise,' 
but I can assure them that we denizens of 
cities have very good reason to hate the 
very sight of snow. 
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The city Arab soon left the wide street 
hear the square behind her, and made hei!" 
way into Oxford Street, setting her face 
eastward towards Holborn, though by no 
means quite decided to return to what 
Albyn Castleton had aptly called her * den,' 
so early in the day. Her declaration that 
she took care of herself was no idle boast, 
for there is no more *cute' and mightily 
independent being, no more thorough cos- 
mopolitan in existence than your true * Arab 
of the city.' He (or she) has nothing to 
gain, nothing to lose; he can eat or go with-^ 
out food to almost as an unlimited extent 
as the street cur ; he can earn or ' prig ' an 
existence in a hundred ways that no one 
could imagine, save those perhaps whose 
very business is to know every phase of 
life seething around us. Come worse to 
worse, he can smash a window in sight of 
the * copper V(e.^., policeman), and get 
locked up for the night, with a bit of 
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bread if he has it ; his watchword is the 
old song — 

* I care for nobody — no not I, 
And nobody cares for me.' 

If his parents — that is whenever he has 
any to own — or belongings wallop him too 
much, he takes himself off on his own 
* hook/ quite above any threat of turning 
him (or her) out. 

Relying, however — wise little cynic — on 
the bright florin's policy far niore than 
the chance of Red Jem's intervention, 
Blackbird decided not to * hook it ' this 
time, as the weather was decidedly unpro- 
pitious to the chance of spending the night 
on a doorstep, under the archway, or, to 
this child, worst of all, within the four 
narrow walls of a police cell. And, more- 
over, her bold, high spirit, her fiery southern 
nature, and utter dare-devil fearlessness, 
had given her a certain ascendency — • 
qven sway — over her fellow gamins^ and 
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elders too, which the low and ignorant 
necessarily yield to a character and mind 
of such natural superiority and force — ; 
a fact of which this child was perfectly 
aware, as a fact, though, of course, as yet 
without the least capability of metaphysi- 
cally analysing or accounting for it. If the 
question of why and wherefore had beeii 
put to her, her answer would practically 
have been the very sensible and to-the- 
point reply of the sometime blind man, * I 
know only that whereas I was blind, now 
I see,* and that was good, plain common- 
sense at least, if it was not metaphysics. 
Sooth to say, indeed, our little waif wa3 
just as often, especially when in hot water, 
called Blackdevil as Blackbird. *That 
little furrin imp of Satan won't take two 
words,' they would say. ^-' 

Still, for all that, Blackbird had no in- 
tention of flying back to the * crib ' till 
towards night. She would ' pick up a few 
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pence/ thought this ten-year-old citizen of 
the world, and buy some oranges to sell at 
some theatre door. 

Thus cogitating, Blackbird walked along, 
and presently she noticed, and paused in 
amused curiosity to watch a hansom cab, 
the driver of which had pulled up, and 
descended near a public-house, and was 
endeavouring to make his somewhat re- 
fractory steed stand quiet and unheld, 
while he himself went to get a * glass of 
something hot.* 

* Drat the beast ! ' said he, beginning 
to lose temper ; * won't yer stand still 
without a good 'un over the 'ead ? ' 

In the very act of lifting his arm, his 
rough sleeve was pulled so vigorously 
that he turned sharply and looked down. 

* Don't smack him, sir. Til hold him 
safe while you goes into the pub,' said 
Blackbird, quite on her own ground. 

'You!' exclaimed the man, in amazed 
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amusement, ' little whipper-snapper-thread- 
paper. You couldn't hold the beast's 'ead ; 
you'd be 'fraid when I was gone in.' 

* No I shouldn't, then,' said Blackbird 
indignantly. * I've held lots of bosses, 
and I ain't afraid of nothing. He won't 
bolt without me, neither,' added the brat 
proudly, *for I'd hang on to the bridle 
and soon bring his nose down.' 

* You're a plucky little devil, and no 
mistake.' said the man, laughing outright, 
*and, by jingo, I'll try you ; the boss is all 
right if he's just held, but he's a bit skeery 
alone this morning, Catch 'old of the 
ribbins, young 'un.' 

Little, thin, delicate hands they were, 
but they grasped the reins close to the bit 
firmly, and in a most scientific manner. 

* You knows what you're about,' said the 
man. *You wasn't born yesterday and' 
christened the day before. I won't be 
long.' 
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And he vanished into the public house, 
leaving Blackbird in possession of the 
situation ; but the horse, though restless, 
if not actually restive, felt that a very 
decided restraint was upon him, and that 
an equally decided objection would pro- 
bably be made to any tricks on his part, 
so he no doubt made up his mind that 
discretion was the better part of valour, 
and behaved himself tolerably well till his 
master returned. 

' You are a little brick, you are,' said 
cabby, warmed doubtless by a glass of hot 
toddy, * and you've earned a sprat, too,' 
drawing forth a fourpenny piece ; * it ain't a 
Tommy Dodd neither.' 

* A Tommy Dodd,' be it interpreted, is 
a very much worn fourpence. 

* Thank you, sir,' the child's face light- 
ened. 'Now I can buy a few oranges 
and sell 'em to-night at the theatre.' 

* And what'U you put 'em in> my dear ? * 
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asked Jehu curiously; 'go home and get 
a basket, eh ? ' 

*I ain't got no home; Til pick up an 
old basket for a brown at the dolly-shop, 
I expect,' returned Blackbird readily. 

* YouVe a 'cute little card, by Jovie ! 
Suppose I begged an old basket for you 
off the bar gal in there ; she's a partickler 
friend of mine ; it'd save yer a penny, 
kidderbiddy.' 

' It would be awful good of you, sir ! ' 

' All right ; catch the boss agin there for 
a minute.' 

He disappeared — perhaps the toddy had 
had a good hand in his good nature, per- 
haps the child's pretty, graceful manner, 
and handsome, fearless dark eyes. He 
came back in a few minutes triumphantly 
carrying a derelict work-basket — one of 
those flat, open baskets. 

' There, little 'un,' said he, * she's fished 
np this 'ere, and the missis she laughed. 
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and give me this great piece of bread and 
cheese for yer, this bloomin' cold day ; so 
yer in luck's way, ain't ye ? ' 

Blackbird thought so too, as she thanked 
him earnestly, and slipped the little parcel 
into the huge pocket of Miss Emily 
Griffith's sometime frock. 

* I shall know you agin, sir,' she said, 
tucking the basket under her arm, *any 

time I sees, and I'll hold your horse for 
nothing, I will, and be pleased ever so.' 

* All right, my dear,' returned the man, 
climbing up to his perch ; * good-bye.' 

* Good-bye ; thank you again.' 

Jehu drove on, and the child, feeling 
quite rich, went on. Later in the day she 
knew she could get more for her money 
in Covent Garden. 

* Perhaps,' she soliloquised, * I'll get 
thr^e for a penny, and if they're nice big 
'uns, I'll sell 'em for a penny each at the 
pit door ; if no one else does, chaps with 

VOL. I. D 
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their gals will stump up, even if they is 
a penny each. TU try it on, anyhow, and 
get a bob for myself against p'r'aps I runs 
away to-morrow.' 

And she sped onwards. A day spent 
in the streets was daily bread to the city 
Arab — too often, indeed, all the bread she 
got. 

Much later in the day she made her 
way into * the market,' and succeeded in 
obtaining a dozen oranges for her sprat, 
begged some string, with which she deftly 
swung her basket from her neck, and 
trudged off to the Princess's Theatre, 

where a little before seven she took uo 

A. 

a commanding position just outside the 
pit entrance. 

With Italian subtlety, quick wits, and 
a very keen observation, the child had a 
singularly clear, if not as yet an objective 
and conscious knowledge of the phases of 
life and human nature which came within 
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her ken, and even in so trifling a thing 
as the advantageous sale of her oranges 
her calculations proved sound, founded 
on her experience ; and, despite rivalry, 
Blackbird 'realised/ as the Americans 
say, her wares at a penny each, thus 
clearing a very large per cent, on her 
outlay of capital — not a bad turn either. 
Then, as it was only about twenty minutes 
to eight, she betook herself to the grand 
entrance to see some of the ladies arrive, 
and amuse herself by noticing the people 
passing so ceaselessly. Not many paces 
from her stood a young man who seemed 
to be watching each carriage that drew up, 
as if he waited for some particular person 
or persons ; but a few minutes after 
Blackbird stopped, a cab drew up close, 
out sprang a young fellow, so young, 
indeed, that his face was almost smooth 
still, and turning as he dismissed the 
hansom, caught sight of the watcher. 
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* Why, you here ! ' he exclaimed, with 
a somewhat affected accent ; * who would 
have dreamed of encountering you ? ' 

* My dear Pierrepoint, I am not quite 
a fixture, am I ? I've been in town since 
Monday. I promised to meet Lady Caro- 
line Dysart and her daughter here to- 
night, if I could get off in time/ 

' Ho, ho ! sets the wind so ? ' laughed 
the youth saluted as Pierrepoint. , 

* Sold this time, my boy, the young lady 
is a school-girl of fifteen or sixteen ; and, 
besides, mamma wouldn't look at me — 
plain Arthur Featherstone, barrister-at- 
law. But there's a chance for you in a 
few years, for I fancy Miss Helen is some- 
thing of an heiress.' 

' Indeed, how ? who are they "i^ 

'The Dysarts — oh, jolly good family, 

you know. And there were two brothers ; 

one married Lady Caroline Horton, and 

the other — a scapegrace — died years ago.' 
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•He married, of course?' said Pierre- 
point. 

' Oh no ; he was engaged to some 
nobby girl, I believe — so Lady Caroline 
said — but she got wind, or fancied she 
did, of some escapade of his abroad, and 
there was a rumpus ; he died, and Miss 
Carruthers married.' 

* On with the new love,' laughed young 
Pierrepoint, affectedly stroking where the 
moustache was not, and painfully con- 
scious of his nineteen or twenty years. 
•Who was that awful swell you were 
talking to in the stalls of the Lyceum last 
night i* — don't stare ; you did not see me, 
for I was in the dress-circle — ^a deuced 
handsome fellow.' 

* Rather,' said Featherstone ; * that was 
Albyn Castleton.' 

* And who the dickens is Albyn Castle- 
ton when he's at home ? ' asked the youth 
Pierrepoint. 
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* The joUiest fellow out, and the lucki- 
est. Dame Fortune has taken care of 
him, although she has made him the 
second son instead of first-born. His 
elder brother is much older than Albyn, and 
lives in Monks-Royal, the family estate ; 
but a good pile of money and the town- 
house was left to Albyn by their father.' 

' Dead, then ? ' 

* Oh yes, these two years ; and the 
mother too. Ah ! at last there is Lady 
Caroline ! Ta, ta, my boy ! ' and the 
young barrister stepped quickly forward 
as a carriage drew up before the entrance, 
while Carlton Pierrepoint passed on into 
the building. 

' So sorry to have kept you waiting,' 
said a female voice from the carriage ; 

and then Blackbird saw Mr Featherstone 
smilingly hand out, first a stylish-looking 
woman of five or six-and-thirty, and then a 
young girl. 
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* I half thought you wouldn't come/ he 
replied ; * such a cold night — snow, too/ 

'Well, you see Helen returns to school 
to-morrow, so — ' 

The rest of Lady Caroline Dysart's 
answer was lost as the three vanished into 
the theatre ; and the little Arab turned away 
eastward. She had discovered who her 
host, her protector of last night, was ; the 
name had printed itself instantly on the 
child's heart, beneath his image, never to 
be forgotten. The other names she had 
heard to-night, probably would dwell in 
a memory singularly tenacious — Feather- 
stone, Pierrepoint, Dysart — and what she 
had heard of them all ; but still they would 
grow more faint as time went, the other 
would but deepen with every sun that rose 
and set. 

She pursued her way along, right into 
High Holborn, passed Grey's Inn, and 
finally turned up Leather Lane, which the 
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cold snow had thinned of its reeking life, 
though a footing had been trodden on the 
pavement. From this delectable thorough- 
fare the city Arab struck into Baldwin's 
Gardens, and made her way, perfectly au 
fait with every step of the vile neighbour- 
hood, poor child, through the maze of filthy 
little streets and alleys, where no policeman 
solus would have entered after dark with 
security. Finally she paused at a low 
archway, looked round — listened to the 
loud, coarse, quarrelling voices that came 
from some of the low dwellings around, and 
passed boldly through the archway into 
what was known as Hangman's Court ; the 
next minute she pushed open the door of 
one of the dilapidated tenements and en- 
tered a dirty room where sat drinking 
three people, about as villainous looking as 
one could wish, or not wish to see ; a red- 
haired fellow known as Red Jem ; a * pal' 
named Bill Saddler, or the Snapdragon ; 
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and an evil-looking female, yclept * Kinchin' 
Poll, from her especial branch of the pro- 
fession, which was to rob children of their 
clothes. The child's appearance evidently- 
arrested some discussion, but she walked 
boldly in amongst them, with the bright 
florin in her hand. 

' There, Poll,' said she, putting it down 
on the table ; * I couldn't find the tanner, 
so I stopped till I got more.' 

* How did you get all them togs, eh ? ' 
demanded the woman roughly, while Red 
Jem burst into a roar as Poll made a grab 
at the child, and interposed his own arm 
— powerful enough to fell an ox — between 
the fragile form and the woman. 

' Let the kid be, old gal,' said he, still 
laughing hoarsely, in a kind of brutish, if 
not very lasting or reliable fit of gin- 
good nature ; * she ain't half bad to pay her 
footing back, and she shall keep the duds, 
eh, Bill ? ' 
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* / don't care if she do, the limb,' growled 
the Snapdragon, ' they ain't worth much. 
Where did yer git it all, Blackbird ; out 
with it, or Til give ye one for yer nob ? ' 

Blackbird stepped nonchalantly back 
within range of Jem's more friendly arm's 
reach, as she said coolly and glibly, — 

* A swell gent give me the two bob for 
holding his horse, and tell'd his cook to 
give me some of her little girls old duds, 
and he'd buy her new uns.' 

' I should like to know where that rich 
gent lives, now,' said Jem, with a look at 
Bill, who said gruffly, — 

' And where was you all night, gal ? ' 

* Got copped and popped in the stone 
jug for hiding on a swell's doorstep,' 
answered the child readily ; * and this 
morning the beak let me off, when I 
says, ** I'll go back home. Then I see 
the gent." ' 

' Where's the 'ouse ? ' said Poll abruptly. 
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* I dunno, Poll/ said the little Italian, 
with a true foreign shrug of the shoulders, 
* I was so took off my chunk, I was, by 
that there tin, I couldn't tell yer nothing 
more than it wor West-End way, if yer was 
to kill me.' 

* I would, too, yer young devil,' said the 
woman viciously, ' if it warn*t that we 
want ye.' 

Blackbird did not ask what for; her 
poor little heart was sick within her. She 
had had a glimpse of paradise, and it was 
impossible after that to be flung back into 
a nethermost hell, of which she had really 
never been a part — only a * sojourner in a 
strange land,' and she had long ago quite 
made up her mind to * slope ' once and for 
all, the moment a thaw came. 

* You ain't had no supper, I s'pose ? ' 
said Jem. 

' No, Jem.' 

* Billy, reach down some grub for her, 
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and she can go to sleep in that there 
corner, while we go round to the ' North 
Star ' and get a hot supper. Til build up 
the fire ; we sha'n't be long/ 

The Snapdragon reached down from 
the cupboard some bread and cheese, which 
he gave the child, with a less rough, — 

* There ye are, young 'un, take a pull 
at my lush.* 

Blackbird did not wish to rouse his ire 
by a refusal, though she loathed it, and 
so just took a sip, with a * Thank ye. Bill,' 
and then retreating to the pallet in the 
corner, curled up and ate her supper, then 
coiled down her supple form and pretended 
to go to sleep. They thought she was 
when they went out but she was not, for 
heart and brain were on the alert with 
deadly, anxious fear for the man who had 
befriended her. She had listened outside 
and heard their idea of a grand * plant ' 
to fill their coffers, and to note their 
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question about her gent, and the keen- 
witted Italian put the two together. They 
would very probably succeed in finding 
out who the gentry-cove, so evidently 
flush of money, was, and then — 

She would not go yet ; she must stop 
now and see the game out, and feign com- 
pliance to all their schemes. 

' They sha'n't touch him/ she muttered, 
fiercely, * TU sell 'em all, I will — damme 
'em ! ' 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE BLACKBIRD IN SCOTLAND YARD. 




,T was quite a week since a thaw 
had set in, to the general re- 
joicing, and one day and night's 
heavy rain had washed the city clear from 
the blackened remains of snow, and this 
morning the pavements were all dry, and 
the sun shining, though certainly rather 
pale, no doubt from having been kept so 
long in the dark behind the clouds. 

The city Arab holds the policeman to be 
his natural enemy, and his headquarters as 
a sort of fastness to be shunned, yet this 
bright winter morning the slender form of 
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the little Italian outcast gliding in and out 
of the crowd in Whitehall with all the 
swift grace of movement of a young pan- 
ther, paused at the wide gateway of 
Scotland Yard, — her thin, bloodless lips 
set with a resolute expression, not often 
seen in a child of ten or eleven years, and 
great, hollow, dark eyes, whose beauty of 
colour and form and depth of expression 
nothing could mar, all aglow, as if with an 
inward fire. There were a few policemen 
at the time passing to and fro, and cer- 
tainly, ordinarily, the little Arab would 
have given the whole place a very wide 
berth, but now, after a pause to see who 
she should select to first address, she 
glided into the yard, and boldly went up 
to a constable who was standing by an 
open door, apparently off actual duty. 

' Please, sir, will you take me to one of 
the gentlemen — the inspectors } ' 

* Eh — what ? * the man looked down 
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in the utmost surprise ; ' take you to an 
inspector ? Do you think they have time 
to waste on tramps and nonsense ? Be off 
quicker than you came/ 

* Oh, please, do take me,* the child broke 
in, clasping her little hands with an almost 
wild eagerness of voice and manner, that 
arrested the man's attention despite him- 
self * It ain't gammon, indeed, sir ; I've 
got summat to say very partickler. I 
ain't a prig, and I don't want nothing, if 
it wur ever so. Tie my hands tight up 
if ye like, only take me to one o' the 
gentlemen.' 

The child's passionate earnestness con- 
vinced the policeman that there was some- 
thing in her prayer, and if it so turned out, 
he might get into trouble for refusing her ; 
it struck him, too, that perhaps she was 
going to * peach ' on some gang who had 
probably misused her. 

* Well,' he said, * you stand just here, 
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and ril see if any of the inspectors will see 
you, if only for the cheek youVe got/ 

He stepped through the door behind 
him into the passage within and disap- 
peared, while poor Blackbird stood 
quivering with the agony of suspense and 
excitement. The life of her protector of 
that night was at stake, and come what 
would, she must see some superior officer. 
The Arab was far too sharp not to be per- 
fectly aware of the difference between the 
ordinary constable and an inspector. 

How long ten minutes seemed before 
the constable came back and bade her 
follow him, and how fast her heart beat as 
she obeyed ! 

' This door/ said he, opening it. * In- 
spector Emerton's. 

And Margherita found herself in an 
official-looking apartment with a blazing 
fire, and seated at a desk a middle-aged 
man in plain clothes. 

VOL. I. E 
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He looked up sharply, scrutinisingly, as 
the child came in ; her free grace of 
movement, fearless, and keenly-intelligent 
glance, and foreign tout ensemble did not 
escape him. 

* Well, little girl, and what have you to 
say to me ? ' he said, kindly. 

Not the least bit shy or afraid, but with 
the prettiest respect in her whole manner, 
and sweet low voice, the child answered, — 

' Please, sir, I wants you to stop a 
gentleman being robbed and murdered, 
what's been so awful good to me, and so 
it ain't mean to peach, even if I belonged to 
'em, which I don't, sir. I s'pose you know 
their names, though it's afore I can re- 
member any of the three of 'em being 
copped ; they boasts of it often. There's 
Bill Saddler — that's the Snapdragon, sir — 
and Kinchin Poll, and Red Jem.' 

* Aha ! ' said the inspector, bending 
suddenly forward, * if you can really put 
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that desperate gang of ruffians into my 
hands, child, TU pay you more than you 
ever saw yet honestly earned/ 

' I don't want no pay, sir,' said Black- 
bird indignantly ; * I only wants to serve 
the kind gentleman what saved me from 
being friz to death in the snow, and took 
me in all night into his grand house, and 
trusted me, he did/ 

Sceptical enough as was Mr Emerton, 
he felt somehow that here was something 
rather deeper, rather beyond his usual 
reckoning; he must diverge from it and 
plumb further. It might of course be only 
a deeper * dodge,' but still — 

' Well, well,* he said, ' tell me first the 
kind gentleman's name/ 

* It's Mr Castleton, sir, as belongs to 
No. — Upper Grosvenor Street. P'r'aps 
you know him, sir?' 

*0f him, at any rate,' answered the 
inspector ; * tell me your story/ 
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Blackbird wasted no unduly extra words 
but began with her * sloping' from Hang- 
man's Court the night of the snow-storm, 
arid told her story with conciseness and a 
quiet straightforwardness which, even to 
the suspicious cynicism of an experienced 
detective, forced the conviction of truth. 
The results would, of course, entirely test 
her verity. She came up speedily to the 
night of her return, what she had over- 
heard, what had passed, and her quick 
suspicions and resolution to remain and 
pretend to fall into whatever * plant * was 
made, in order to frustrate it — ' blow the 
gaff,' she put it. 

' 'Cause ye see, sir,' she went on from 
this point, ' I know'd that if once they'd 
fixed on to a bit o' good game, they'd 
foller up unless they was copped fust. 
Well, only the day arter, they found out 
it was Mr Castleton's cook that give me 
the togs for him. I think that one o' them 
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see the gent nod to me at the Lyceum 
door, but I ain't sure, only that they did 
twig, 'cause Red Jem telFd me they'd 
found out that my gentry-cove was a 
rich swell.' 

* And this you saw — what is your name, 
by the way ? ' interrupted Emerton, now 
thoroughly convinced that he had stumbled 
upon a most valuable coadjutor and in- 
formation. 

' I am called the Blackbird, sir.' 

'That will do at present, then. All 
this, you say, was a week ago ? ' 

' Over that, please, sir. They've been 
all this time making the plant, finding 
out all about the way and ins and outs 
o' the gentleman's house. Last night I 
was curled right down in the corner while 
they was settlin' all up. I pretended to 
be fast as a top. Poll, she tried me 
with the candle close, so I stirs a bit, 
uneasy like, and then give a sort of snore. 
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Lord ! ' said Blackbird, unable to resist a 
respectful little laugh at her own acting, 
* to hear 'em round on Poll, and swear the 
young devil was dead off, and not to wake 
her. An' I jist hurn tell every word they 
said, — that I wasn't to know, only just, 
they says, what I was obliged to, for what 
I'd got to do when the time come.' 

* You're a very clever little devil, at 
any rate,' said the admiring and amused 
official ; * quite a little actress too. So 
you heard everything .'* ' 

' Yes, sir ; and it's just this. Mr Castle- 
ton's butler is gone for a holiday, and 
there ain't nobody sleeping downstairs at 
all ; they was awful wild 'cause the gentle- 
man hisself is up so late — a '*wild, wicked 
scamp," they says, 'cause it gives sich little 
time for the job. Howsomedever, if he 
do come in, or be awake. Red Jem's to 
kill him.' 

' And how are they to get in, my dear ? * 
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* Easy enough, sir, if they have it their 
own way. There's a little winder below 
stairs to a sort o' small scullery and looking 
into the yard ; 'cause they can easy get over 
into that. Then me, being so thin, Bills 
to put me through this 'ere tiny winder.' 

* Is there no bar to it, then ? ' asked the 
detective, watching closely every play of 
the child's mobile, expressive face. 

She actually laughed. 

* Yes, sir ; but, Lord ! that ain't nothing, 
you know. Bill's little coaxers ' (files and 
things) 'walk through them there iron 
bars like a dog arter a rat. Then I'm to 
drop in, light as a feather, and unbolt and 
unlock the back door close by, and let 'em 
in. Kinchin Poll's to keep nix inside the 
door, while Snapdragon Bill and Red Jem 
gets to the plate, and if they don't get 
that, there lots o' swag in the place, and 
money in the gentleman's study locked 
up ; that ain't much — locks ain't.' 
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* This brat would be invaluable to us, 
muttered the detective ; then aloud, * Does 
Mr Castleton keep much loose cash in the 
house, then ? because that is very unwise/ 

* Yes, sir ; but then he don't know as I 
do, or don't care, p'r'aps. That's just it, 
sir ; young gentlemen be very tiresome to 
rob, for being so late, but then — they is 
good for it, just 'cause they is so careless 
and thoughtless like. Old gents never 
keeps no tin about, only them cheque- 
books, which, in course, is only useful to 
them in the forging line — genteeler like. 
I knows about it, ye see, sir, 'cause I hears 
it all ; I knows they want to make me be 
a thief ; but I never have, and never will 
— never, though you won't believe me, 
like the gentleman did,' said the child, 
with tears in her large, dark eyes. 

' Upon my word. Blackbird, I don't 

know that I won't believe you too,' said 
Mr Emerton. * I must have a talk with 
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you when this business is over, and these 
wretches are lagged. When is the rob- 
bery to be, child ? ' 

' To-morrow night — at least between 
two and three, sir/ 

The inspector rose up, went and stirred 
the fire, and stood there for some minutes 
in deep thought, revolving pros and cons. 
Gamin though she was, there was un- 
mistakably somethingr out of the common 
about this Italian child ; at present, at any 
rate, the master passion that swayed her 
was the deepest gratitude and good feeling 
to young Castleton ; and Emerton saw at 
once that if he could rely upon her pluck 
and continuance of acting, the game was 
entirely in his hands. 

* And I think she will be game to the 
last/ he muttered, returning to his seat. 
* Look here. Blackbird,' he said, bending 
forward, * can I trust you to keep up as 
you have — pretending to join them — if 
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you can, then I can save Mr Castleton, and 
catch all three of 'em like mice in a trap ? ' 
' rU never give in, sir/ said Margherita 
firmly. * I don't care if I get killed, so 
that Mr Castleton's all right ; only please, 
sir, you won't let him think as I telFd 
'em how to rob him ? I'd rather die 
than he'd think that of me, sir.' 

* I promise you faithfully, poor child, 
that he shall not think that ; most likely 
I shall not ever tell him at all how I 
have got wind of the affair.' 

* Thank you, sir, that'd be best. And 
what am I to do, then "i ' 

* Just go on as if you knew nothing 
of what is on the cards ; and when they 
order you to go with them, go. Let 
them into the house, and I and my men 
will be there to nab them the moment 
they get the plate in their hands.' 

'They'll know then that it was me as 
peached,' said Blackbird. 
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' Never mind that, my dear. I'll take 
care of you then ; they sha'n^t touch you/ 

* Tm not afraid, sir, not I,* was the 
proudly- spirited reply ; * and as for it being 
mean to peach on a pal, they ain't no 
pal of mine. I never was in their gang, 
and never would be. I don't belong to 
'em, nor she didn't — the madre. I'm 
Italian besides, so I couldn't belong to 
em. 

*Can you speak Italian, then, child "i^ 

* Yes, sir. Mother always spoke it to 
me. I was four, I think, when she died,' 
added the child, in a hard, dry tone of 
resolute control. 

' H'm,' said Mr Emerton, half to him- 
self, ' I thought so — an actress, perhaps ; 
wonder who's the father? Well, Black- 
bird, these are all my directions at present. 
I shall give you a shilling now — ' 

* No, thank you, sir, please,' interrupted 
Margherita firmly ; * I didn't blow the 
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gaff to get anythink : only for to save 
Mr Castleton. TU go now, please, if I 
may.' 

* You're the very oddest city Arab I • 
ever did see ! ' exclaimed the inspector, in 
utter surprise at such new experience.. 

* Have you had anything to eat to-day ? 
Tell the truth.' 

* Yes, sir, thank you/ 

* What is your name, little one ? ' 

She lifted her dark eyes, and scanned 
him again. She liked his face, and he 
had all through spoken kindly. 

* Please, sir, it's Margherita.' 

* Ah ! did your mother teach you to say 
it— to speak so prettily ? ' 

* I suppose so, sir, nobody else never 
didn't.' 

' What is your other name ? ' 
*Only the Blackbird, sir, — or Black Devil 
as often.' 

' Those wretches ill-treat you then ? ' 
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Blackbird gave that contemptuous 
foreign shrug of hers. 

* I don't care, sir ; they couldn't make 
me howl and cry, nor steal neither.' 

* I dare swear that. Have you ever 
been in the pantomime } ' 

* Oh ! yes, sir, but this year I'd got the 
fever when they was taking on to train, 
so in course I couldn't be took on.' 

* And can you read ? ' 

* Yes, sir, and write too.' 

* Well, Blackbird, after to-morrow night 
you and I will have a talk and see what 
is to be done. I think we shall be very 
good friends. Of course if you find out 
any change of plan, or anything you think 
I had best know, come here at once to 
me. Do you know who to ask for "i ' 

* Please, sir, the cop — the policeman 
said you was Inspector Emerton.' 

* You'll do in the world, child,' said the 
inspector, laughing at her sharp appre- 
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hension ; ' good-bye for the present, then, 
little Blackbird. Do you know your way 
out?' 

* Oh ! yes, sir, thank you/ 

And with her graceful salute the child 
went out with a light, noiseless step, 
which yet further roused the detective's 
professional admiration. 

'By Jove!' he said, *that little foreign 
child is cut out for our line. She's sharp 
and quick as a needle, thorough Italian, 
ril have her in my own service. Now 
to put the matter in train, and first see 
young Castleton. By Jove ! what a 
stroke of luck to get hold of these very 
Saddlers at one blow, when they've 
dodged us for years. That brat is 
worth her weight in gold, and the 
young chap too for taking her in ; 
it's that that has done the job for me. 
Dear me, what a wheel within wheel 
life is ! ' 
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With which philosophical remark In- 
spector Emerton left the apartment. 

Hours later — after darkness had closed 
over this great city — the same gentleman, 
enveloped in a stylish ulster, stepped into 
a hansom at the top of Whitehall, and to 
the question, * Where to, sir ? ' replied — 

* No. — Upper Grosvenor Street. 

Without in the least betraying his little 
informant, it was easy for the inspector in an 
interview with young Castleton to explain 
who he was, and how he wanted his aid to 
take the desperate burglars red-handed. 
They arranged that a plate-chest was to be 
left below stairs, and the master of the 
house simply, about midnight, to admit Mr 
Emerton and his men, and then betake 
himself upstairs out of their way. Of 
course all lights visible from without were 
to be put out, so that the thieves might 
believe even the master safe in bed and 
asleep. 
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Quiet and dark enough, too, the house 
looked in the small hours when Mr Emer- 
ton's clever scheme was carried out, and, 
indeed, all Albyn had to do was to let the 
police in and presently put down his book 
and fasten up the front door behind the 
inspector after he had seen his three pri- 
soners safely into the prison van he had 
had in readiness. The child he had sent 
out first before Castleton appeared, and 
bade her await him a little way down the 
street, where the inspector soon joined 
her, as she stood patiently waiting for 
him, shivering in the bitter cold of the 
early January morning. 

* Poor wee lassie,' he said, kindly, and, 
taking the tiny hand in his own ; * come 
along with me to Scotland Yard, where we 
can get something to eat, and a jolly fire 
in my room, and something warm to roll 
you up in for a sleep on the rug.* 

• Oh, please, sir, it's too awful good of 
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you/ The dark eyes full of grateful tears 
looked up to him. * I thought I'd have to 
go back to Hangman's Court/ 

' No, no, child, not there again, perhaps 
to get smashed if any of the pals of those 
Saddlers had a notion you had peached. I 
think I can give you employment. Black- 
bird : but rU settle all before the day is 
many hours older. Now, we'll find a cab 
to take us to the Yard — sure to get one in 
Oxford Street. 

And with that little hand clinging to his 
own, the inspector turned into Oxford 
Street just on four o'clock. 

So closed one page in Blackbird's life. 
What pain and trial, what temptations and 

* Swift vicissitude, 
Of changeful time ' 

lay in her future years was happily a closed 
book for the present ; closed like her life as 
' Arab.' 

VOL. I. F 



CHAPTER V. 



ON A PERILOUS PATH. 




A R M T H and cleanliness and 
fresh, pure air and light, in- 
stead of 

* Poverty, hunger, and dirt/ 

Kindness, instead of oaths, and too often a 
blow ; that was the bright change to which 
this little outcast of society awoke later in 
the morning; though before she could 
thoroughly realise her new surroundings, 
or do more than wonder vaguely where 
Mr Emerton was, the door opened, and in 
came a very respectable-looking woman, 
who bade her follow her, saying, — 

* She was to give her her breakfast, and 
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a good bath, and take her to the barber, 
to have her hair cut and made tidy before 
she saw Mr Emerton — who would not be 
here till after he'd been to Bow Street,' she 
added ; and Blackbird followed her, feeling 
very much as if she were still in the land 
of dreams, 

Mr Emerton did not return till about 
twelve o'clock, and then he sent at once for 
the child, whose curly, purple-black locks 
were now fully revealed in all their glossy, 
silken beauty. 

' Why,' said the inspector, smiling, * I 
think Mr Castleton would hardly know 
you again, Blackbird/ 

* I think he would, sir,' said Margherita 
brightly ; * I shall never forget him / p'r'aps 
I'll see him again some day, sir, by chance 
like.' 

The man thought, ' I hope not, for 
your sake, when you are older,' but he 
pnly said aloud, — 
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* Perhaps you will, pretty one/ and 
passed on to the business matter. 

He wanted just such a quick, clever 
little agent as she would make, and if 
she would enter his service she would 
have board and lodging with some very 
superior people, who kept a lodging- 
house in Street, Soho, who would 

take care of her and teach her ; besides that, 
he (Mr Emerton) would give' her a little 
money for herself, and also, he had no 
doubt, that if presently she could get 
work at the theatre, they could mostly 
square the two ; in fact, it might very 
often suit him for her to have a profes- 
sion as a blind. He had already seen 
and arranged with a M. and Madame 
CoUais, of whom more anon ; and it 
only needed her own assent. What 
would Blackbird do t 

* rd do anything, sir, to get learning 
like my mother,' said the child vehemently. 
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That was the bait that tempted her be- 
yond all creature comforts promised. * V\\ 
be your agent, sir/ she added, her bright 
dark eyes still sparkling like diamonds, 
*and do all you tells me, 'cause you've 
been kind.' 

'Suppose you don't like the work I 
tell you to do — eh } You must make 
up your mind, you know, to go through 
' with anything.' 

' I know. I sha'n't play no tricks, sir. 
And please, sir, them chaps and Poll — ' 

* They are committed, my dear, and 
will probably get a long sentence of im- 
prisonment; so they'll never know you 
again when you are grown up. Now, 
you can take this note with you to No. 

1 2 Street, Soho ; of course you 

know it } ' 

'Yes, sir. I suppose, then, they'll be 
expecting of me } ' 

' Certainly, my child, and Madame Collais 
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is to get you some clothing. This day 
week come to me here at ten. You'll 
make a capital boy. If I want you 
before, Til send up. Wilkinson (who 
was with us last night) lodges at these 
good French people's; There is the note.' 

* Please, sir, what name am I to tell 
'em Tve got, — just Blackbird ?* 

* H'm,' said he, * it should be an Italian 
name, child, for no one could well take 
you for English. I only called jyou 
** Margherita," but still a surname is also 
desirable. Ah ! I have it. What name 
did you have in panto — on the stage ? ' 

' Mara, sir. La Mara's my stage 
name.* 

' That shall be it then, pretty one ; so 
good-bye for the present. La Mara.' 

* Good-bye, sir ; ' and with a bright 
smile that showed the little pearly teeth, 
the child departed. 

*Poor little thing,' muttered the in- 
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spector. ' rm afraid that her beauty 
will be her curse, on the stage or off it, 
as I suppose it was her mother's before 
her. I'm lucky to get such an assistant 
She can play the well-born to a T when 
her English is better, and she'll soon 
reform that, while old Collais will teach 
her French. What would not my worthy 
brother-in-law, Michaud, give to have her 
sometimes ? I'll crow over him when I 
write next.' 

So he did later on ; and that letter to 
M. le Pr6fet Michaud, was, in fact, in 
the end the cause of changing the cur- 
rent of the little Arab's life into another 
channel. Of that, however, later. 

With a wholly strange new feeling of 
independence, of freedom and personal 
self-respect, the poor little waif, all un- 
conscious of the perilous life on which she 
had just entered, went off to the address 
given her — one of those streets in Soho, 
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mostly made up of third-rate, though 
mostly tolerably respectable, lodging - 
houses, and tenanted a good deal by the 
*ruck' of various professions — theatrical, 
musical, literary, law-writers, and so forth. 
M. Collais and his wife, to whose 
charge Blackbird was now consigned, 
were very different and very superior 
to their neighbours — people of good 
stock originally, well-educated, and very 
comfortably off in this world's goods, 
old Collais being an organ builder 
and musical instrument maker in Paris. 
Various ill turns of fortune, however, and 
his Legitimist politics had, in late middle 
life (he was now over sixty) combined 
to work sad changes ; losses in trade, 
the breaking of a bank, and their exile 
in England, had landed them finally far 
lower on the ladder, and they had now 
for several years kept this lodging-house, 
the old man earning a tolerable income 
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by playing in a theatre band, and tuning 
pianos ' on moderate terms ; ' but in spite 
of all reverses, they were cheerful and 
contented. 

* It's no use grieving over spilled milk, 
my dear, you see,* said the old man 
cheerily to the child one afternoon, after 
he had been talking to her about his past 
life, for Jean CoUais was quite a character 
in his way ; * and there's much to be 
thankful for. We pay our way and earn 
enough to live on, and then IVe got my 
books and violin and piano, and now, 
pretty one, you have come to make our 
home brighter. I'll teach you music and 
French, and lots of other things. Oh ! 
we shall get on finely, I know, and perhaps 
get you into our theatre company when a 
child's wanted. You want to learn all 
you can, don't you, Margherita "i ' 

The child's impulsive answer was to 
throw her arms round the old man's neck 
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and burst into tears, the outbreak of an 
impassioned nature long pent up — the 
blaze of light after long darkness — her 
wild, vague yearning, her thirst for know- 
ledge suddenly gratified. 

A more wonderfully apt and intensely 
earnest pupil, teacher certainly never had, 
for she seemed to learn as if by magic. 
Of her own antecedents she never spoke, 
especially keeping silence about that 
never-to-be-forgotten snowy night. The 
image, the memory of Albyn Castleton 
was her own ; not for other eyes or ears, 
a bright jewel in her heart — only a child's 
heart as yet — but, ah me ! that heart would 
not long be a child's, and what if the 
jewel that lay there, so pure and bright, 
should one day be her greatest danger 
— her bitterest curse ? It could have 
no medium influence, no half-and-half 
power in her life, germ even as it 
was of the future force ; it must be 
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either her curse or the one pearl to 
save her, and him, perhaps ; the one pure 
stream in the midst of dark and turbid 
waters. 

* Papa ' Collais, as the genial old man 
was called in the theatre band to which 
he belonged, kept his word, and one 
night presented her to the stage man- 
ager, and as time went on she often got 
engaged to play boy's or other small 
parts. 

Mr Emerton gave her her first trial in 
his service just after the trial of the three 
burglars and their condemnation to several 
years* penal servitude, and she acquitted 
herself so well that he was delighted. 
Her daring, her recklessness, her subtlety 
and extreme quickness of resource made 
him mark the Italian child as the best 
agent he ever had in his service, and 
whenever it was possible to employ her 
to assist in detecting the cases, often very 
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difficult, of crime which came into their 
hands, he did so. 

Her powers of disguising, too, were 
inimitable, both ofif the stage and on it. 
His only fear was that, as she grew older, 
she would throw ofif police employ and 
take entirely to the stage, for which more 
and more she showed such rare talent, 
and gave all her spare time and sav- 
ings up to study, both professional and 
general. 

' An actress cannot know too much,' 
she said to Madame CoUais one day. 

Madame could only speak French, so 
the girl learned the language per force 
quickly, and with the fluency of a native, 
for when once she could understand, 
her good friends loved best to talk to her 
in their own tongue. Emerton, too, found 
this acquirement most useful, for more 
than once, while still just in her teens, he 
sent her to France with an older person to 
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assist in tracing forgers. One time the two 
police agents were three months in the 
south of France. 

So the years glided by with the young 
actress and agent, and her employer. 




CHAPTER VI. 



CHANGING HANDS. 



» 




GENTLE tap at Inspector 
Emerton's office door, an- 
swered by his ready 'Come 
in,' and in came a tall slender girl of 
perhaps sixteen, lithe and graceful in 
every movement, in whom perhaps it 
would have been difficult even now, if 
not impossible, to recognise the poor little 
Arab who had crouched in the snow on 
Castleton's door step. 

' Wilkinson told me that you wished 
to see me early this morning,' she said, 
pausing by the table at which he sat, 
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and noting that his hand lay on an open 
letter. 

* Quite right, Margherita. You know 
that my sister married a M. Michaud, a 
prdfet of police in Paris ? ' 

' Yesj sir ; you went over to see them 
in your holidays last autumn.' 

The same rich musical voice and deli- 
cate accent, but now her English was as 
pure as her mother's tongue. 

' Exactly,' replied her employer ; * well 
M. Michaud has just written to me to 
entreat me to lend you to him for a few 
months, or even longer if requisite ; aha, 
child, you like that ! ' 

For the girl's dark, pale cheek flushed, 
her eyes flashed, the slender hands were 
locked with a quick movement, but she 
made no answer. 

He went on, — 

* He will pay well ; it is some political 
affair, I think, he has in hand, and he 
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wants just now the assistance of what he 
has not at present to hand on his own 
staff, a girl such as you are, who can be 
boy or. girl of good position ; you can 
speak French now well. You have at 
present no theatrical engagement and no 
prospect of it.' 

* And if I had, sir, I would rather — 
ah, much rather — ^go to Paris, if you can 
spare me/ 

* I can, my dear, and I much wish to 
oblige my brother-in-law. For you, of 
course, it is new experience, new advan- 
tages. How soon can you be ready to 
start — for he is anxious for speed ? ' 

'Well, sir, I could start at once, of 
course, and Madame CoUais could pack 
my things and send them on after me. I 
can go alone.' 

* You little citizen of the world,' said 
Emerton, smiling; * but to-morrow will be 
quite time enough for you to leave London. 
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I will write at once to Michaud to ex- 
pect you in a couple of days. I will see 
you again to-morrow afternoon.* 

* Thank you, sir.' 

The girl went out, calm enough exter- 
nally ; but internally, ah, that was quite^ 
another thing. To go abroad — to Paris — to 
a new world! another great longing sud-^ 
denly in her grasp, and her heart swelled 
within her ; she was unconsciously making 
her present life only a stepping-stone, a 
means to an end. Ah me! but where 
would it lead her } Would that one beacon 
light be strong enough to guide her foot- 
steps ? and what if that light itself should 
prove a false beacon when she neared it ? 

Grieved indeed old Collais and his wife 
were to lose her, even for a lime, and 
begged her to write a few lines the moment 
she arrived ; but Mr Emerton, who had 
come himself to see her off, said that he 
had told his brother Michaud to meet her 

VOL. I, ^ 
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at the Gare du Nord and telegraph at 
once to him, so that he would let them 
know before any letter could reach. 

* She looks/ he added, smiling, ' as usual, 
a perfect lady; pretty one, people will 
think you are a young lady going to a 
school abroad, instead of being a police- 
agent, an actress. You will exactly suit 
the rSU of patrician, by Jove ! ' , 

And he was right ; if it had looked out 
dimly even through the dirt and rags of 
a city Arab, how much more under the fos- 
tering aid of education, care, and good 
dress ; for though the coat certainly does 
not make the man, there is no greater 
humbug than the affectation of despising 
the aid of dress. ' Beauty unadorned,' and 
so on, is a fine-sounding fallacy, broadly 
speaking. 

Emerton put his young agent under the 
care of the guard of the train. 

* And very likely,' said the inspector to 
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her, ' Michaud will have telegraphed to 
his confreres at Calais to have you met 
and seen into the train/ 

' You are too kind, sir. It is not needed/ 
She was very quiet; and when at the 
last he shook hands at the carriage door, 
he felt the little fingers cling to him, and 
the sweet voice falter slightly at the * Good- 
bye.' He had been kind to her, and he 
was sending her to new people. When 
the train swept off and she lost sight of the 
last friendly face, a strange utter sense of 
desolation came upon her so heavily, poor, 
little waif, that she could have laid her face 
against the cushions and sobbed aloud. 

But the bright southern nature could 
not long be utterly depressed, and harsh 
and crushing as her. life had been, and 
sadly precocious though she was, still 
she was only a child still, in some small 
degree, if not in much which gives child- 
hood its glory. 
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Once on board the packet boat, as it 
bounded over the dancing waves, the 
girl's wild, free spirit rose once more. 
Loneliness and 'looking out for herself were 
nothing new to Margherita La Mara, and 
she went and stood by herself, recalling 
the one face that was to her all-in-all, 
and wondering where he was, and whether 
she should ever see him again ; did he 
ever remember the poor little Arab he 
had befriended, and if he ever saw her on 
the stage, would he recognise the Black- 
bird ? No — how should he, when she 
was so changed; though it had taken a 
long time to persuade her that she was 
not an ' ugly black thing,' — he had said 
she was not — though, as yet, the child 
had not much idea of the great beauty 
of which she gave more than promise. 
She would learn that, too, perhaps all too 
soon — God help her ! The coarse, brutal 
vice which she had left, had not, and 
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never could have drawn such a nature as 
hers ; for such as her, the temptations 
must be gilded with beauty and grace, or 

it had no attraction at all. 

* ••••••• 

The train reached Paris in the evening, 
and as the young traveller stepped on to 
the platform and looked around for some 
one resembling the photograph which 
Emerton had shown her of his sister's 
husband — a little man about fifty, in the 
ordinary dress of a gentleman, came up 
to her. 

* Pardon — I think you must be Made- 
moiselle La Mara, by the description sent 
me. I am M. Michaud.' 

She only smiled as she bowed, answer- 
ing in French,— 

' I recognised you, monsieur.' 

* Ah bien, mon enfant. Wait a little 
here while I see after your luggage.' 

Which he presently got hold of, and 
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the porter — a scarce article in a French 
station— carried it to a fiacre, into which 
the pr^fet handed Margherita, gave the 
driver directions, and followed her. 

* Madame Michaud is expecting us/ he 
said, cheerily, * and to-morrow you and I 
will have a talk. I shall put your metal 
to the proof, I suspect, my child.' 
' I will do my best, monsieur.' * 
And that was her first entrance into 
Paris. 



CHAPTER VII. 



a strange search placed in thei 
Italian's hands. 




' Oh, it was pitiful 
Near a whole city full, 
Friends she had none.' 

O, not one to care whether she 
stood or fell, this young girl, — 
launched alone, at the most 
perilous age, into a new world, and expe- 
rience — a wider, most dangerous sphere of 
action ; yet still, though fair childhood was 
almost a wreck behind her, and maiden- 
hood an unknown land of thorns and 
gloom, in all and through all that had 
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been or that might come to her — there on 
her breast lay that glittering little coin — 
an outward symbol — and within, deep in 
her very soul, ay, deeper far than she knew 
as yet, poor heart, lay the one bright, 
most pure grain of gold of which that was 
the outward symbol. Poor friendless out- 
cast of society ! what wonder that the wild 
passionate heart clung so desperately to 
that one man, that one memory ; what 
wonder that she would have done any- 
thing, braved anything, just to see him — 
hear his voice once more. 

Emertons sister, Madame Michaud,, 
received her husband's new agent very 
kindly, and said, laughing, that though so 
slight she was so tall and self-possessed^; 
that she might perhaps, if she chose, pass 
for even a year or so older than she was. 

The next morning, M. Michaud took her 
into his private room 'for business,' he 
said. 
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' I am going to put your detective 
powers to a severe test at the very first 
start, mon enfant,' said the prdfet, settling 
himself back in his chair, and pointing to 
another for her ; ' but if you, too, fail as 
we have, I shall not blame you, though my 
brother Emerton has spoken so very 
highly of his Italian agent that I confess 
I put great hopes in you/ 

* But, monsieur, Mr Emerton has, I fear 
then, much exaggerated my powers,' said 
La Mara, half smiling. 

' Hein! but I do not then ; we shall see. 
You are an actress,' he said, ' as well as 
agent-de-police 'i ' 

* I am, M. Michaud. I have been 
on the stage since I was a child, in 
fact.' 

* Exactly what suits me, Margherita, 
because it matches and makes part of 
the rSle you are now to play off the stage. 
I must have you put into some part at 
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one of the theatres. You are sixteen, I 
think?' 

' Yes, M. le Pr^fet, or—' 

* You look it, and that will do exactly. As 
you will have to be the niece of a cer- 
tain M. Eustache in our employ — of whom 
more presently — it will perhaps be better 
to first tell you the case in hand, which 
is certainly a rather singular one. More 
than thirty years ago there lived in the 
south of France, as boarders in the con- 
vent of some sisters of charity, two orphan 
sisters, belonging to the old noblesse. ' The 
younger girl, Anna de Montmorenci, much 
against her sister's wish, married a young 
Italian, a younger scion of a noble but 
impoverished house. 

' Why did the elder sister object ? ' said 
his listener. 

Michaud laughed. 

* She waspieuse, and had destined Anna 
for' the veil. Well, the young couple both 
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died young in Italy, leaving one child, a 
girl, whom the father s kin presently placed 
in a convent, intending her for the veil. 
The young lady, however, thought differ- 
ently, and one fine day disappeared — ' 

'With a lover, of course,' said Mar- 
gherita quietly. 

* No doubt — no doubt of that, child ; 
but with whom, or where, or whether wife 
or mistress, no one ever knew, or found 
the least clue to trace out.' 

* Poor young thing,' said the actress 
softly ; * did not even her aunt try to find 
her 'i ' 

* Mon Dieu, no ! She was furious when 
she heard of Anna Ferrara's flight — de- 
clared that wed or unwed she had dis- 
graced her name, and she henceforth 
disowned her. Whether poor Anna is 
alive or dead, childless or a mother, is still 
wrapped in mystery ; so that ends her story 
for the present ; you have followed me } ' 
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'Quite, monsieur. How long ago was 
her flight?' 

* About seventeen years ago. We now 
turn to her Aunt Louise, who had a con- 
siderable amount of property in money, 
which a cousin of hers, now for a long 
time the widowed Marquise D'Amville, 
looked to inherit. Mark that. Without 
taking any vows. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morenci (who never married) became 
entirely dame charitable where she lived, 
at a small chateau which she rented. 
About a year ago, a young English gentle- 
man, tempted by the fine scenery, came to 
make a short stay at the principal inn, but 
the next day he was very unwell, and, in fact,, 
showed unmistakable symptoms of scarlet 
fever ; the h6te in terror for his custom 
insisted on the sufferer's instant departure 
to the nearest hospital at A — , a great 
distance. The doctor declared he could 
not ever be moved so far, save at great 
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risk. Well, here Madame Louise (as they 
called her from affectionate respect) came 
to the rescue — had the young fellow taken 
to her chateau, and nursed him like a 
mother back to life and strength, earning 
thereby his deepest, lasting gratitude, as 
he is proving now. Unhappily Madame 
Louise took the fever when he was nearly 
recovered. In his turn he nursed her as 
devotedly as a son ; but, h61as ! at nearly 
sixty her strength was lacking — ' 

* Oh, monsieur, she did not die ? ' said 
Margherita, bending forward with intense 
interest. 

' She died in the arms of M. Castleton,' 
answered Miqhaud. 

Castleton! the one man, the one name 
that could stir her to the soul ! Was he 
near? In Paris ? Should she see him — 
was she to work for him ? The girl had 
almost uttered the passionate cry of joy 
that sprang to her lips, but she set her 
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teeth, and leaned back, white as death for 
a moment. M. Michaud smiled indulg- 
ently at the emotion he happily quite 
mistook, and said kindly, — 

* Ah, pauvre petite ! you are too young 
an agent still to be quite hardened. I 
wait a minute ! * 

But Margherita recovered herself, 
angered with herself for giving way. 

* Pardon, monsieur,' she said, quickly ; 
* go on, please. I must learn more con- 
trol, more callousness. Madame died in 
M. Castleton's arms — continue ! ' 

M. Michaud went on without the least 
idea that the girl knew the name of his 
English employer. 

* On that death-bed the good lady told 
him the story I have told you, and how un- 
happy she had become latterly for her own 
stern pride and harshness, — that while he 
lay ill she had made a will, properly drawn 
and attested, by which she had left all her 
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property (save the small part which by 
French law would go to her heir by right), 
to her niece, Anna Ferrara, or her heir, if 
she had any lawfully born, and had ap- 
pointed an old friend, a M. Croumassier, 
her executor. She described the will and 
the envelope and the drawer of her secre- 
toire in which it was to be found. Finally, 
she proffered to M. Castleton her last re- 
quest — last prayer — that he would try to 
discover the lost Anna, or at least set in 
motion such machinery as might lead to 
some trace of her and her fate ; and she 
placed in his hands a considerable sum of 
money in notes for that end. He gladly, 
in gratitude to her, accepted the charge, 
and she died in peace.' 

The pr6fet paused a moment ; the girl 
was listening intently, though with down- 
cast eyes. 

* Now,' he went on, * we come closer to 
the matter actually at present in hand. 
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You must understand that if Louise de 
Montmorenci died intestate, and her niece 
being presumedly dead, her next heir was 
the cousin, the Marquise D'Amville — 
Comprenez ? ' 

* Entirely, monsieur/ 

* Well, when the will was searched for, 
it was nowhere to be found ; but M. Crou- 
massier held a little document executed by 
Madame Louise (at the same time as the 
will), giving him all her property for one 
year after her death. This deed was pro- 
duced the moment Madame D'Amville 
wrote to claim her soi-disant rights.' 

* Ah, of course,' said the young agent 
quietly, * she had got the will, but of course 
M. Croumassier was only to keep the pro- 
perty for the lost Anna ? ' 

* Exactly ; the moment the will was 
missed M. Castleton came to Paris, and 
put the matter into my hands, making 
himself responsible for all expense, — he 
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himself going on to England before again 
travelling.' 

* He is not in Paris now, then, mon- 
sieur ? ' 

* No; in Vienna. Well, to return, and 
shorten a necessarily rather long story, we 
presently found reason to suspect that by 
means of a servant in the chateau, a 
creature of her own, the marquise had got 
possession of the will, but had not actually 
dared to destroy it — a yet more perilous 
course if brought home to her.' 

* You think she has it, then ? ' said 
Margherita. 

* Yes, we have very good reason ; I 
may say almost certainly that she has it 
actually in her own possession, but where 
hidden we cannot discover, though we 
have been months trying every possible 
means.' 

* Is Paris her location^ M. le Prdfet ?' 

* Yes ; she is a handsome woman, and 

VOL. I. H 
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in a good position in the beau monde, 
though Bohemian ; you may meet very 
good people at her house, and you may 
meet rather queer people.' 

* Then it will be very easy/ said La 
Mara,' to put a Bohemian like myself in 
the way of meeting her.' 

'Just what I thought, in fact. You 
see I have had every place in her 
lodgings searched from top to bottom ; 
no so-called secret place of any kind, not 
a bed, or box or cushion — enfin, nothing 
has escaped. She herself I have had 
watched, waylaid, and robbed, but it is 
not on her person.' 

' You are sure of that, M. Michaud ? ' 

* Quite. . I was never more vexed, more 
baffled, in my long experience,' said the 
official ; * so in my desperation I recalled 
Emerton's boasts of his wonderfully astute 
Italian agent, and wrote to ask for you. 
I confess to you, mon enfant, that, so far. 
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I am nonplussed. My idea, my scheme 
is to place you in such a position that you 
can be introduced to the marquise — make 
your footing in her world, and trust to 
you for the rest, young as you are.' 

* Merci. I hope I shall not fail. I shall 
be able then to acquaint myself with the 
character and capability of my opponent,* 
said the Italian, in her self-possessed, as- 
sured way. * How will you place me then, 
M. le Prdfet } Get me into a fairly good 
part at one of the better theatres for one 
thing, and I will make her notice me first 
on the stage. Then you spoke of a cer- 
tain M. Eustache, whose niece I am to 
be, his sister's child, of course.' 

* Certainly. Eustache is a man full fifty, 
a gentleman by birth and education, a very 
clever fellow, and not at all bad, but he 
got into some queer hobbles of a shady 
kind in his earlier years which quite 
damned his prospects (I believe he is 
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really English), and he has lived by his wits 
ever since. He is just exactly in the kind 
of neutral-ground society I have mentioned 
— and, in truth, has a salon-de-jeu ; this 
very Castleton frequents it often when 
he is in Paris — for he is no saint, I can 
tell you, and. you, who must be there too, 
will no doubt see him, if you are there 
long enough. Of course Eustache is, I 
may say, a good deal in our employ, and 
I have arranged with him and. his wife — ' 

* Wife ! ' repeated the girl, looking up, 
with a little surprised laugh of incredulity, 
far too significant to be otherwise than 
painful in such young lips. 

* Mais oui. She had a little dot which 
set this going ; they pull together admir- 
ably, I assure you.' 

'Ah, I see. Does the marquise fre- 
quent his salon, monsieur ? ' 

* She has met him, and been there a 

little ; it was while he had got her safe 
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under his eye that her own rooms were 
searched. Now, mon agent, go, make 
your toilette, bid adieu to Madame 
Michaud, and I will consign you to your 
new relations,' he added, smiling. 

He little dreamed how or why the girl's 
heart beat so fast as she went away to 
dress for her departure to M. Eustache's 
charge — little guessed that he had planted 
a stab and an incentive to go on from 
which no danger could turn her back — 
that one face was before her — one name 
in her heart — Albyn Castleton. 

The fiacre into which M. Michaud 
and his agent entered, presently, accord- 
ing to orders, set them down at a hand- 
some house in the Rue Trois-Etoiles, 
where they were ushered into an apart- 
ment to wait 

In the few minutes that elapsed, the 
young police agent asked, — 

' I suppose that M. Eustache does not 
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know anything about the actual matter 
in hand ? only that I am placed with him 
by you, and that the Marquise D'Amville 
is the object of our network ? ' 

* Precisely, mon enfant ; he is here the 
mere tool — you the master ; he is the 
ground for you to work on/ 

* I quite understand, monsieur ; chut — 
a step comes/ 

And a hand on the door of the room, 
which opened to admit the master of the 
house. 

He was a rather tall, fair, good- 
looking man, quite fifty years of age, who, 
the keen-sighted Italian decided, whatever 
his life had been, or was, had retained the 
air, manner, the tout-ensemble of gentle- 
man, though, on the whole, she was not 
prepossessed in his favour. 

* Ah, bon jour, Michaud,' said he, shak- 
ing hands, and then bowing low to the 
girl ; * so you have brought me the young 
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lady — my niece, I understand, made- 
moiselle ? ' 

*Yes, monsieur; I believe I am to 
have that honour.' 

He looked at her and smiled, but turned 
to the pr6fet. 

* How prettily she trips it off, Michaud ; 
and her accent is perfect ; you said she 
was an actress, I think, since a child ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Michaud ; ' and must 
act here too — quite a small part will do 
for a few weeks, until she has acquainted 
herself with Paris and its ways, then she 
must get something better.' 

* Very well ; she is about sixteen, eh ? ' 
said M. Eustache, half asserting, half in- 
terrogatively. 

' Yes ; and will do both for the stage 
and your salons.' 

* No doubt of that, mon ami. I suppose, 
belle enfant,' he turned to Margherita 
again, * that, in the course of your ex- 
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perience, you have seen something of play 
— hein ? ' 

' Yes. I had to make myself rather au fait 
at play about a year ago for a case we had.' 

' Michaud ! ' said the other, laughing, 
and laying his hand on the girl's shoulder, 
' rU tell you what, — you have got hold of 
an agent who is one in a thousand, ma parole 
for that. You, of course, will see to the 
theatre business — a hint from you — ^ 

* No,' said the prdfet decidedly. * I 
will pull the string in another direction if 
needed. I don't wish my claw to show 
at all if possible. But Danton of the 
Th^itre Clairon comes here ; introduce 
Margherita to him, and tell him he must 
put her into something soon. He will 
understand.' 

* Precisely,' returned his employ^ ; * I 
shall see Danton in a day or two, and he 
must be agreeable to the touch, despite 
possible frowns from Mademoiselle Celine 
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Philippe, whose vanity, you know,' with a 
significant glance at the beauty, and 
promise of yet greater beauty, of the 
Italian, 'is more conspicuous than her 
beauty/ 

*As the shadow is to the substance,' 
said the prdfet, with a laugh ; * well, she 
must endure the wound to her vanity, — 
and I am sure La Mara is too used to all 
these stage jealousies, — too much a little 
woman of the world, to care about Celine 
and her airs/ 

The girl laughed slightly, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

* Certainly, messieurs ; bah ! besides — 
I am really only a girl, and could not pos- 
sibly rival her if I tried/ 

' By Venus ! I don't know that, pretty 
one,' said Eustache, touching a bell, which 
was quickly answered by a servant ; * Jean, 
request madame to con^e to me ; she is in 
her boudoir/ 



-Vj 
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Jean retired, and in two minutes a lady 
entered, a Frenchwoman, not — Margherita 
thought — under forty, though she was 
good-looking, and one of those little gay 
tempered people who wear well. 

' Ah, M. Michaud, so you have brought 
us our new niece !' she exclaimed, embrac- 
ing the girl with empressement ; * chdre 
enfant, we shall be the best of friends, 
I hope/ 

* Madame, it shall not be my fault if 
we are not ; besides,' added the agent, 
with an arch glance at M. Michaud, 'the 
affectionate relations is part of the rdle^ 
I believe ? ' 

' Certainly,' returned the pr6fet, ^ your 
affectionate uncle desires to advance your 
interests, and bring you forward in the 
society in which he moves, and,' bowing, 
' which madame so graces.' 

He rose as he spoke, made his adieux, 
and departed, leaving his agent to better 
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acquaint herself with her new position and 
— new relations. 

Oh, if those who have loved us and 
gone before can see afar off those they 
have left, surely the mother who had passed 
from earth might tremble now for her child 
standing so terribly alone, in the very 
midst of a seething sea of danger and 
temptation ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 



ANOTHER STEP GAINED. 




F M. le Pr^fet Michaud could 
have seen into the mind of his 
agent while she listened so 
quietly to the story of the lost will, or 
known her mental comment upon his 
futile efforts when she found herself es- 
tablished in the Rue Trois-Etoiles, I fear 
the worthy police official would scarcely 
have felt flattered to thereby discover 
that he had simply — ^professionally speak- 
ing — earned the sovereign contempt of 
this Italian girl. 

* Bah ! ' she said to herself, ' these police 
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are all alike — stupid as my pocket. They 
live and move only in certain grooves, 
exactly like a great piece of machinery, 
or a lot of marionettes ; they get so warped 
by constant dealing with the ordinary run 
of ignorant, stupid, criminal mind that 
they tar every mind with the same brush. 
They can't even see when they have got 
hold of an offender of a different stamp. 
One has but to move a little out of the 
beaten track and they are completely, at 
fault ; and I suspect that our friend the 
D'Amville has simply had the wit to find 
that out. I know what / should do if 
I committed a crime ; but before I stir 
a step in this, I shall attract her attention 
— be introduced, acquaint myself with her 
characteristics and capabilities. If I find 
her a fool, I shall take one course ; if she 
is sharp, clever (as I suspect), quite 
another line of action. They think that 
I am so wonderfully clever ; but it is 
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rather that they are so wonderfully dense 
and stupid/ 

In which she so far underrated herself; 
gifted with an intuitively metaphysical 
and subtle mind, and a veritable fund of 
talent, her strange life had sharpened every 
faculty to a development and precocity 
which very few would have reached in ten 
more years of life than she yet numbered. 

With M. Eustache now lay the first 
step ; and whatever arguments he had 
with M. Dan ton of the Clairon Theatre, 
it is certain that they had the desired 
effect. M. Danton, on being introduced 
to Mademoiselle La Mara, was 'entirely 
charmed,* and complimented M. Eustache 
upon having such a niece. He could 
give her a small speaking part at once 
if she would play the rSle of boy ; she 
would make such a beautiful boy, being 
tall and so slight, and her hair so curling 
and short. 
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*She had mostly played boys' parts/ 
Margherita answered, * and did not care 
which rdle she took, masculine or femi- 
nine.' So that matter was presently 
arranged in detail, and M. Danton took 
leave, promising to send her the come- 
dietta — a piece- de-rideau — in which she 
was to act. 

In this, her first experience of the 
Parisian stage, the young actress showed 
such unmistakable talent and brightness, 
as well as familiarity with the stage 
* business,' and acquitted herself alto- 
gether so successfully, small as the part 
was, that M. Danton was delighted, 
especially as her striking personel at- 
tracted the notice of the jeunesse dorde. 
The manager perceived quickly enough 
that he had got hold of a real jewel ; 
and she scarcely needed the passing notice 
which one or two critics gave to the * little 
piece at the Clairon, in which madame's 
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boy-lover is so cleverly played by a young 
Italian actress named La Mara,' or the 
flattering, if significant, comment of M. le 
Pr^fet Michaud, who meeting Danton, by 
chance of course, at Brabant's, * took the 
liberty of complimenting him on the hand- 
some and very clever addition to the 
Clairon company/ adding, — 

* But, monsieur, she is wasted ; you 
should put her into a better part/ 

It scarcely needed such a hint for M. 
Danton to see that, if this girl had oppor- 
tunity, she would prove a very good 
' draw ' — possibly, in a year or two, a 
great hit. 

One night when La Mara came off the 
stage, and into the green-room — the foyer 
— the manager gave her a little book- 
packet, with a sotto voce^ — 

* Look through this, my dear, and I will 
call in about to-morrow or next day.' 

Margherita bowed, and joined M. Eus- 
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tache, who was waiting for her, smoking 
a cigar outside the stage-door. Some one 
always fetched her ; either he himself or 
his wife, or Jean, the elderly man-servant. 

The book proved to be a copy of one 

of Madame 's clever, if perhaps 

highly-spiced, plays — pathos, passion, and 
just enough touch of exquisite comedy, 
and that inimitable French persiflage to 
lighten both, and give the last coup to 
any suspicion of morale which there might 
have been ; the story and interest turning 
— I might almost say of course — upon the 
worn to death, though it seems never 
wearied of, subject of conjugal infidelity : 
period, reign of Louis XV. 

Madame the wife has a lover secretly, 
of which, however, becoming suspicious, 
monsieur the husband has the bad form to 
be jealous, and sub-rosa endeavour to dis- 
cover who is his rival. Of course the hus- 
band, though in love with his wife, has his 

VOL. I. T 
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amour in the shape of a very young and 
fascinating mistress, whom he enlists in 
the discovery of his unknown rival. 

The complications, strong and telling 
situations, and quick action for which 
such material gave ample groundwork, 
can easily be seen, and the author had not 
lost one advantage. The wife was the 
most on the stage — the most prominent, 
and, from the standpoint of the ordinary 
public, the character round which the 
strongest, broadest lines of interest were 
thrown ; the mistress, Violette, held the 
secondary, and, from that ground, the 
subservient position, but from the finer, 
more critical standpoint, was by far the 
deeper, more subtley-complicated creation, 
really the most difficult to play to its full 
development — in fine, exactly one of those 
parts which an ordinarily clever actress 
would make nothing especially remarkable, 
but which one above the ordinary run 
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might grasp, strengthen, irefine, and make 
her own. 

' I remember well/ said Eustache, when 
he saw the book, * "L'Une et T Autre" was 
played at the Clairon some few years ago, 
and had a good run. Celine PhiUipe's 
powerful acting made everything, if that 
could be, of the heroine, H61^ne ; but 
Violette is, of course, secondary — a good 
part enough, but quite shadowed by the 
other — a pretty part and prettily played 
by Mademoiselle Fanchon (she is in Mar- 
seilles now), though she was rather too 
old — near thirty — and not slight enough 
for such a young part. I suspect that 
Danton is going to revive it.' 

Of which La Mara felt pretty sure, and 
that he was going to give her the part of 
Violette. 

She carried off the play to her own 
room, read it, studied it carefully, and 
formed her own opinion of Violette. 
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^ Pretty ! * she said, repeating the word 
with scornful emphasis, and a proud light 
in her eyes; *it is not a mere "pretty" 
part, and shall not be " prettily " played if 
I do it I had ten times rather play that 
than Hdene, even if I were older — but I 
will not say much lest Danton should take 
fright about La Philippe.' 

Knocking about in the world is a pain- 
fully quick teacher of worldly wisdom you 
see. 

M. Danton came in the next day. 

' Well,' said he, smiling ; * what think 
you of " L'Une et T Autre," belle petite ? ' 

' Very good, monsieur ; it is a fine play, 
as one might expect from Madame .' 

* Quite true ; what think you of Vio- 
lette ? ■ 

* Monsieur, it is a beautiful part' 

He laughed, and patted the glossy 
raven locks. 

* It is certain you do not in all cases 
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hold to Talleyrand's dictum "above all, 
no zeal." Well, what do you say to trying 
your hand at that part ? * 

' Oh, monsieur ! may I — ^am I really — ' 

' Why not ? You have stuff in you, and, 
— ^bah ! you have surely heard enough in 
this last month of your beauty, — and your 
youth is the very thing which the author 
meant, but has never yet seen, in her 
play. I am going to run off the present 
piece, and revive " L'Une et TAutre." 
La Philippe is enchanted because H^l^ne 
is such a splendid part for her.' 

'What does she say to your new 
Violette ? ' asked Eustache, speaking for 
the first time. 

' Oh, at present she is very patronising ; 
she thinks "the pretty child" will do it 
very fairly enough to show her up, not 
inferior enough to spoil her H61ene.' 

Eustache laughed amusedly. 

* Poor Philippe ; but still, when she finds 
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out that she is a little mistaken, 3he will 
show airs for twenty.' 

* She may, then,' said Danton, getting up 
brusquely. ' I shall tell her flat, that if she 
is backed, so is La Mara. She is not 
quite as strong as she thinks, or at least 
she does not know that I do know it.' 

* Aha ! — ^what is that, Danton ? ' 

* Why, entre nous, my friend, I happen 
to know that last week she had a grand 
quarrel with M. le Viscomte, and he even 
threatened to throw up h6tel and all ; it 
is patched up, but still words have passed.' 

' Eh bien,' said Eustache ; * and certainly 
I shall not let my niece be made the foot- 
ball of mademoiselle's airs and jealousies ; 
I can easily,' this significantly, * get her an 
engagement at the Vari^t^s — the Od^on 
— anywhere — comprenez ? ' 

The manager laughed and bowed. 

' It will be all right, mon cher. Get 
you letter perfect, mademosielle, and we 
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shall put it in rehearsal next week. You 
will still play in the comedy/ 

* As you please, M. Danton. Are you 
going ?; 

* I must indeed, — adieu then, till to- 
night/ 

And when he was gone the girl turned 
to M. Eustache. 

'How I am fortunate so far! besides 
Madame D'Amville will be sure to go to 
the theatre, and I — will appear in your 
salon/ 

Eustache*s eyes flashed ; that was what 
he wanted and played for, but he little 
dreamed the true cord that drew her on 
and held her to such a reckless position as 
that, — the attracting star of a salle-de-jeu. 
She had every possible reason for making 
friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness — ambition, the means to pursue study, 
the inevitable il faut vivrl, the natural 
liking of her youth and southern tempera- 
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ment for the gay, brilliant, if somewhat 
mixed world now around her, — opening 
its doors for her to enter by the means she 
had accepted, — within a certain, marked 
line. Above all, it opened up the one 
great hope of her young life — to see again 
Albyn Castleton, wide as was her sphere 
from his. Clever as she was, youth is 
youth, and she was too young to know 
her own heart, or foresee the possible end 
of the path on which she stepped so fear- 
lessly — with everything to urge her on 
and no voice to whisper from afar the 
warning song — 

* Look afar, look afar, on yon glittering light. 

But shun it. Alas, alas ! 
Better the storm of the angry night 
Than the death of the morass ! ' 





CHAPTER IX. 

* l'une et l' autre/ 

^^^pHE *Clairon' was well filled the 
night of the revival of * L'Une 
et TAutre/ for the play had 
taken immensely when produced four 
years ago ; and the favourite actress, 
Celine Philippe, had made a great hit in 
H61ene, which was certainly a part well 
suited to her means, and her imposing, if 
not quite refined enough, personnel. 

Some further interest, too, though of a 
slighter kind, had been aroused amongst 
some theatre-goers by the announcement 
of an entirely new Violette ; and those 
who had seen the boy-lover of the comedy. 
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were anxious to see what she could do 
with Fanchon's part. 

* With which, en passant/ said the critic 
of a leading journal, sauntering into the 
stalls with a friend just before the play, 
* I never thought that Fanchon did as 
much as might be ; she was heavy, cold ; 
she had no finesse. We shall see what 
this jeune Italienne will do. She may 
want finish, experience, perhaps, but — her 
" Cadet Cadelle " is so charming, that I 
rather suspect she will surprise us. How 
very full the house is ! * 

Margherita had not to appear in the 
first scene, and just as a burst of applause 
heralded the appearance of Mademoiselle 
Philippe, a little note was put into La 
Mara*s hand as she was about to go to 
the foyer, ready to go on. It was not a 
billet-doux, but in M. Michaud's hand. 

* Go to the wings, and look oyer the 
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auditoire ; in a box to the right on the 
second tier (the second from the stage), 
you will see madame, our friend, with two 
English ladies who came to Paris yester- 
day, and know her. Then carry your eye 
to where I am in the stalls, and four seats on 
from my left you will at once notice a very 
handsome man, with curly chesnut hair. 
Note him; it is our employer. He is passing 
through Paris, en routeior London, and called 
at my bureau to-day. He is here to-night, 
and leaves by the first train in the morning.' 

For one moment everything swam 
before the child's eyes ; every pulse 
seemed to stand still, and then throb 
wildly. She should see again the one 
face that had smiled down on the poor 
little wretched Arab on his door-step ; 
spoken, treated her, oh how kindly — 
trusted her ! — for whom she was now 
working, though he might never know 
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It, — for whom now this night she felt 
that she could and would act almost as if in 
all the theatre she had but him to please. 
What cared she now for other praise or plau- 
dits, save his ? He would not recognise 
her — ^how should he ? — so utterly changed 
as she was in appearance and position ! 

She stepped to the wings, and obeyed 
her directions, only first singling out the 
pr6fet and handsome Albyn Castleton, 
who, of course, did not seem to know 
M. Michaud. His face the child would 
have known amongst a thousand. Years of 
travel had deepened the bronze, matured 
expression and beauty ; but a careless, 
racketty life, and perhaps the terrible fever, 
had left some traces, too, as those keen 
eyes of hers saw. When and where should 
she see him, — perhaps meet him again ; 
and then, what would he think of her ? 

Then she carried her eyes to the box 
indicated. So that showy, rather than 
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handsome-looking woman, with the thin, 
clear-cut lips, and rather deep-set black 
eyes was the Marquise D'Amville, against 
whom she was matching herself. Well, 
she should know her again anywhere. 
But that fair English lady and her 
daughter — surely she had seen them before 
somewhere. Of the elder she was cer- 
tain, though it was not till she had 
turned back to wait until she was called 
to go on, that the whole recollection 
flashed upon her ; that night, outside the 
Princess's Theatre, when she had heard 
two gentlemen talking about the Castle- 
tons and a family named Dysart. She 
remembered it all ; and then that very 
lady and her daughter, Helen, had driven 
up. There they sat now, in the Mar- 
quise's box. How strangely, thought the 
girl, the thread of her own life had 
worked ; how oddly its web had spun ! 
It was quite likely that she — the some- 
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time street Arab, the poor police agent, 
the young actress of the Clairon, and 
perhaps the diva of Bohemia — might 
meet this Lady Caroline Dysart, on the, 
at least, neutral ground of Madame D'Am- 
ville's elegant salon ; perhaps as a guest 
at one of M. and Madame Eustache's 
reunions. Then she was summoned to 
the wings, to be ready for her cue. 

The first scene had presented one of 
Louis XV. and his Queen's brilliant 
courts, at which are present the Due and 
Duchesse d'Auvergne (and here Celine's 
magnificent toilette was a triumph in itself), 
and the secret lover of the latter ; there 
had been plenty of sparkling wit and 
clever by-play between both husband and 
wife, and the wife and two or three 
adorers, which did not artistically enough, 
as yet pointedly indicate the favoured 
one. The audience were allowed to see 
the love, jealousy, and suspicion of the 
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Due, in a fine little conservatory scene 

with Hd^ne, the act-drop descending on 

her reproaches, tears, and anger, and his 

stage-aside vow to discover, by some 
means, his rival, and challenge him. 

Scene second presents, at sunset, the 

gardens of the petite maison^ a * villa * of 

the period, where dwells the young Vio- 

lette, the beautiful and devoted mistress 

of the Due, who, in riding dress, enters 

from an avenue of trees at the back of 

the stage. He does not see her as he 

expects, — thinks he hears her coming from 

the house, and gathering a lovely rose 

lays it on the path, and bids it tell her 

by its presence there that her lover is 

near, then hides behind a tree. The 

words were Margherita's cue ; but as she 

passed on to the stage, footlights and 

faces and scenery all suddenly became 

one dazzling, blinding mist ; it was the 

tribute to itself exacted by the sensitive 
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and high-strung, artistic temperament, mas- 
tered even in the instant that the applause 
broke out, called forth by an exquisite 
beauty which the richly-graceful dress so 
enhanced, and prolonged — certainly by 
one in that house — by a perception and 
generous wish to cover the momentarj^ 
and very natural, nervousness of so very 
young an actress, practically making her 
ddbut in a very strong and trying rdle. 
Then the cloud passed, and genius as- 
serted her sway ; her own personality is 
absorbed, she is Violette, she moves 
forward, sees the rose in her path, picks 
it up, and with a quick, half-whispered 
^ Annand — cest toi!^ turns eagerly, sees her 
lover advancing close to her, and throws 
herself on his breast with a passionate 
joy that is half a child's half a woman's, 
an exquisite and faithful touch of nature, 
in which she took a position she never lost 
throughout the scene or the play; and 
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at once gave the keynote of her own fine 
conception and delineation of the cha- 
racter, — if it was herself under the same 
circumstances she was perfectly uncon- 
scious of it. She threw round it, into it, 
her own tender grace and rich wealth of 
resource — her own innate purity of soul 
and exquisite refinement, her own power- 
ful, passionate nature, although, from the 
actress's own youth and undeveloped 
forces, some points were missed, or not 
developed as they would be three or four 
years later. 

Mademoiselle Fanchon's ' Violette ' had 
been cast in the ordinary broad lines of 
a somewhat commonplace cocotte^ wayward, 
frivolous, jealous, and so the tool of her 
lover's scheme to detect his wife ; but this 
Italian girl's creation was a very different 
being ; her * Violette ' let you see that the 
young, undisciplined heart was in error, 
not the morale ; she was the man's mis- 
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tress, but she loved him with a faithful, 
self-sacrificing devotion, infinitely pathetic 
and powerfully delineated. In aiding her 
lover's schemes she kept the jealousy in 
the background, and threw into strong 
light all the girl's higher, nobler feelings, 
though the lower passions held some slight 
part. You saw that she was an erring 
human being, swayed by the mixed good 
and bad motives of humanity, and therefore 
more sympathetic, carrying with her the as- 
tonished admiration and sympathy of her 
audience, especially the more critical of them. 
She so completely made Violette pro- 
minent, she so more than played up to 
H61^ne d'Auvergne, that it enhanced and 
strengthened Celine Philippe's fine acting, 
as the elder actress was, luckily for the 
younger, clever enough to see, though she 
did not at all like her so entirely dividing 
the favours and enthusiasm with herself. 
They were recalled after each act, and 
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repeatedly after the last, to receive 
new applause and bouquets. Madame 
D'Amville in ecstacies threw hers at La 
Mara's feet, flattered — so strange is vanity 
— ^that in lifting it Margherita bowed low 
to her with a bright smile of acknow- 
ledgment. But that which the youthful 
actress treasured more than all was a 
little group of rosebuds which Albyn 
Castleton, who had never left his place, 
who all through had been vaguely haunted 
by those beautiful Italian eyes, took from 
his breast and deftly threw right at her feet. 

* By Heaven ! ' he muttered, as he left 
the theatre, * I wish I could stop, if only 
over to-morrow. I shall not get that 
child's acting and beauty out of my head 
in a hurry ; and what is more, I shall not 
try ; why should I ? ' 

Ah me ! how many a life has been 
wrecked, how many a heart broken, by 
that reckless — * Why should I ? ' 




CHAPTER X. 



THE SPIDER AND 



THE FLY. 




DANTON had trembled for 
his new Violette when he had 
" seen her momentary nervous- 
ness, and his relief and joy at the 
unqualified success of the night was 
therefore proportionately great. Neither 
had his fears regarding Celine Philippe 
been as yet realised. In the foyer after 
the play she was complimented right and 
left on her splendid impersonation of 
H^l^ne. 

* She had never yet/ said M. Danton, 
* been given full scope by having a worthy 
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subordinate ; all the scene between the 
wife and mistress depended on a capable 
Violette, which she now had to support 
her.' 

The press, too, sang the same song more 
or less, and highly praised the ' Violette/ 
One of the leading journals, that to which 
the critic who had spoken of her belonged, 
gave a careful analysis of her reading of 
the part> comparing it with that of Ma- 
demoiselle Fanchon. Every night the 
Clairon was filled, and there was every 
prospect of a good run for the piece. 
The Marquise D'Amville went twice in 
the next ten days, and then she sent a 
little dainty, scented note to M. Eustache. 
The following Sunday afternoon was her 
reception, and she hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing him and madame, and, 
of course. Mademoiselle La Mara, whose 
acquaintance she so much desired to 
make. 
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*She IS walking into the trap/ wrote 
the police agent to her chef. * I go there 
on Sunday, and so I hope before long 
to place the lost testament in your 
possession/ 

Madame la Marquise had handsome 

apartments in the Rue de , near the 

Champs Elys6es, and the salon was al- 
ready fairly full — not crowded too much — 
when, leaning on M. Eustache's arm, the 
young actress, elegantly dressed, entered 
it. In the moment that the hostess came 
forward to receive them with great ent" 
pressement, memory suddenly and forcibly 
put the picture of the past, only five years 
ago, by the side of the present, and the 
contrast was so strong as to be startling ; 
the girl felt as if she had absolutely 
changed identity, and was looking on 
another being — saw herself as if it 
were quite another personality — the poor, 
wretched denizen of Hangman's Court, 
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the starved, shrivelled little Arab outcast, 
perishing in the winter snows ! And here 
— lo! the lofty mirror gave back a most 
beautiful patrician, exquisitely dressed, her 
companion a fine, imposing man, of some 
notability; herself the object not only of 
admiration but of adulation — certainly of 
notice, all of which she received with a 
graceful ease, and utter freedom from 
vanity or affectation, which excited her 
soi'disant uncle's secret admiration. 

' I am so delighted to see you, Made- 
moiselle,' the Marquise said, flattered 
again by the bright smile the actress gave 
her ; * I wanted so much to introduce you 
to my English friends when they arrive ; 
they were as charmed with your acting 
as I was — only,' with a little, amused 
laugh, * Miladi Caroline thought it not a 
very nice part for such a young girl to 
be put into.' 

* Oh, Madame, but that is nothing,' said 
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La Mara, smiling ; ' one thinks only of the 
character ; one is artist, you know/ 

* To such as yourself, it is so/ said the 
Marquise. ' M. Eustache, where is your 
wife, if you please ? ' 

* Madame, she desired her deepest re- 
grets and excuses — she is engaged un- 
avoidably, but hopes you will accept 
Margherita as a substitute/ 

* Nay,' returned the lady, bowing ; * I 
will accept Mademoiselle Margherita for 
herself, and keep the hope of seeing 
Madame Eustache soon. Resign Made- 
moiselle to me now, Monsieur, that I may 
present hen' 

And, smiling, she drew the girl's hand 
from his arm, and in a minute was intro- 
ducing her to a number of people ; some 
present she had already met at Eustache's 
house or the theatre — artistes, and other 
professional people, more or less notable. 
She was presently talking and bandying 
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repartee with a group of young men and 
two or three ladies of repute in the artistic 
and literary world, one of whom had just 
sung, when the Marquise came up and 
tapped La Mara lightly with her fan. 

' Ah, ma ch^re ! I do not intend to let 
you off without doing me one favour.' 

Margherita turned at once. 

' Madame, only say how I can have the 
pleasure of serving you.' 

* I will not be very exacting then,' re- 
turned the Marquise, as charmed with the 
actress ofif the stage as on it ; ' only a 
recitation, please ? ' 

A flush passed over the girl's delicate 
face. She was used to the stage, but it 
was a trying thing to recite in a drawing- 
room, at close quarters with the audience 
— ten times more trying than the stage or 
public platform, as every actor or actress 
knows ; and after all this girl was only 
sixteen, and to-day was really almost her 
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cUbut in private society — and though Eus- 
tache had forewarned her that probably 
such a request would be preferred, yet 
when it came, it was for a moment like 
a sudden plunge into cold water. Still she 
could not refuse ; her whole cue was to 
please, to win this lady's liking, gain a 
footing in her mdnxige ; and she answered 
with a touch of diffidence, quite uncon- 
scious, and so all the more pleasing, in 
one so young, that she would do her best 
if Madame would overlook great imper- 
fections, for she scarcely yet recited, and 
only at present knew a few French pieces. 

* Try, ma chere,' said the Marquise, 
delighted that the first essay of the new 
favourite of the Clairon should be made in 
her salon ; and the girl took the furthest 
place from the guests, who fell back. A 
moment's pause, and then the rich, pure 
voice fell with resolute steadiness. 

* I am not quite sure of the name of 
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the little poem, but it is one of Alfred 
de Musset's, and, I think, is called ** Sou- 
viens-toi." ' 

* Remember, when the timid dawn uncloses 
Her magic palace to the sun's bright beams ; 
Remember, when the pensive night reposes 
Beneath her silvery veil in tender dreams ; 
When pleasures call thee, when thy heart is light, 
When to sweet fancies' shade invites at night, 
List, through the deep woods ring 
Sweet voices, murmuring, ' 

Remember ! 

Remember, when Fate's cruel hand has broken 
For aye the tie that bound my life with thine ; 
When, with long years and exile, grief unspoken, 
Despairing heart and blasted hopes are mine. 
Think of my sad love, think of my last adieu ;. 
Absence and time are naught when love is true. 

Long as my heart shall beat. 

Ever it shall repeat. 

Remember ! ' 

Here the soft tones had almost quivered, 
the small hands pressed on her breast, a 
natural action, for the child's heart ached. 
She went on, — 
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* Remember, when beneath the cold ground lying 
My broken heart for ever is at rest ; 
Remember, when some lovely flower is trying 
Its petals soft to open on my breast ; 
Thou wilt not see me ; but my soul set free, 
Faithful as death, shall still return to thee. 
Then hark to the sad moans 
Of a deep voice that groans — 

Remember ! ' 

At the words * My soul set free,' she 
had lifted her slender hand, with an up- 
ward gaze, that seemed to actually see 
something; but at the last sorrowful 
words the dark eyes drooped, the hands 
fell locked before her. How should they 
guess the thought, the memory, the love 
that lent such fervour, such deep pathos 
to the little poem. 

The applause and a call for something 
else came together just as the two English 
ladies, whose name she had learned in 
such a different place, came in, and the 
Marquise, turning to receive them, drew 
Margherita with her and introduced her. 
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'And you have just missed the most 
charming recitation/ said Madame D'Am- 
ville. 

* We heard it just outside the door, 
answered Lady Caroline Dysart, 'for we 
could not enter to interrupt Mademoiselle 
La Mara's exquisite recitation/ 

The actress bowed slightly, as her keen 
though covert glance scanned mother and 
daughter. Helen was a fine showy- 
looking girl of twenty, with straight fea- 
tures, a brilliant complexion, and blue 
eyes, — z. lovely face and intelligent, but 
with a slight curve down of the full lips, 
which was not pleasant, the Italian thought. 
Lady Caroline was her daughter over 
again, with twenty years more added ; 
only Margherita noticed later that, in her, 
more than once the downward curve of 
the lips deepened into a sinister expres- 
sion which did not at all please her. 
She marked her as a person to be 
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distrusted, though at present it was not 
to the English lady, but the Parisian, to 
whom M. Michaud's agent gave her best 
attention ; of course, amongst so many 
to usurp both the Marquise and herself, 
and in a limited time too, she had not 
much opportunity for a metaphysical study 
of the D'Amville. 

That she was vain, it did not take long 
to discover, but La Mara rather thought 
the Parisian frivolity was a crust perhaps 
worn with purpose. That the woman was 
no fool she soon decided, but she could 
not yet be sure whether she was a person 
quick and clever enough to outwit the 
police by some simple means ; one thing 
the agent was sure of, — that she herself 
meant to succeed in getting such a foot- 
ing with Madame D'Amville, that she 
could penetrate to her private apart- 
ments. Sitting a little apart, while a 
general buzz of conversation was going 
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on, Lady Caroline touched the hostess 
and said, — 

' Helen was a little bit hoping to meet 
Mademoiselle Philippe here/ 

Madame la Marquise laughed. 

' No, no, miladi ; I like a Bohemian 
element, as you see ; I am not what 
Catherine de Medicis called the heretic 
Huguenots, a " pious prude," but still, 
one must draw a certain line sometimes, 
and Celine Philippe — well, she does not 
put her hotel or M. le Viscomte under 
the rose ; so, you see, it is impossible to 
ask her/ 

* Oh, no — pardon me,' said Lady Caro- 
line ; * but then that young girl. La Mara, 
she is different of course/ 

* Yes, quite ; her uncle, there, Eustache, 
is in society, and takes care of her. 
What do you think of her ? ' 

' She is certainly very beautiful and 
clever,' said Lady Caroline, with a * but ' 
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in her even tones that slightly nettled the 
Marquise. 

* I fear you do not like the new Clairon 
favourite, madame/ she said, half jestingly, 
half in earnest. 

* Indeed, my dear Marquise, I have seen 
too little of her except on the stage to say 
whether I like her or not ; she is very 
charming, and most perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. Does she speak English at all — 
I thought I heard her speaking it with 
that American lady ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; she tells me she has been 
in England, and acted in England. Dan- 
ton has made quite a successful venture 
with her.' 

* She must have some good interest to 
have got such a part,' said Lady Caroline, 
with a slight sneer. 

' Eustache, of course,' answered the 
Marquise shortly. ' No one pretends to 
get on without a friend at court of some 
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kind ; and her uncle has plenty of interest. 
You should go to his house. You used 
to like a game at ecartd when you were 
over here a few years ago. I could 
introduce you there.' 

* Thanks, very much. He gives card 
parties, then ? ' questioned Lady Caroline, 
— to which the other replied carelessly, — 

* Yes, sometimes.' 

She knew that * sometimes ' too a very 
fast set, and much play, were to be found 
at the Rue Trois-Etoiles. Of that, of 
course. Lady Caroline need know noth- 
ing. Those were later parties, at which 
perhaps now, the Marquise shrewdly 
thought, this beautiful Italian would be 
present, and no other lady. M. Eustache 
was too clever, she knew, to put himself 
in any peril of any kind. The police 
knew nothing of the high play that went 
on some nights at numero lo, Madame 
thpught — she only suspected it, but she 
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had no idea that Eustache was under 
M. Michaud's wing. That was their 
secret — not society's. 

Then the actress and M. Eustache 
came up to take leave; she had to dine 
and get to the theatre in good time ; 
and so they made their adieux. 






CHAPTER XI. 



DIAMOND CUTS GLASS. 



fARGHERITA LA MARA was 
not of the character to give 
back from a step once gained, 
or drop one link of a chain once firmly 
grasped, and she did not relinquish the 
advantage she had gained on her very first 
introduction to the Marquise D'Amville. 
They met, by chance, two or three times 
in public places — the third time in the 
Champs Elysdes, when the actress laugh- 
ingly giving her escort, M. Danton, his 
congi, turned back with the Marquise, and 
in an hour's conversation on various topics 
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the Italian decided that Eveline D'Am- 
ville was a woman who had certainly been 
clever enough to measure and act upon 
the rule-and-rote police mind, and simply 
elude their minute search by not hiding 
the stolen document at all. 

A week or two after that, La Mara, 
alone this time, dropped in again at 
Madame D'Amville's * afternoon,' with the 
prettiest of apologies ; * but, vraiment ! 
she had not seen the chlre marquise since 
a long time, even at the theatre ; and she 
had learned that poem of Victor Hugo's, 
which madame had said she had so ad- 
mired/ 

The Marquise was flattered, delighted. 
This girl, who promised to be amongst 
the fashions of the hour, would add a 
lustre to her salon, which reflected its 
light on herself. 

Before she left she had asked Mar- 
gherita to drop in sometimes in the 
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morning, quite en amty which was exactly 
what the girl wished for. How the 
nobler, better nature shrank from all this 
means to her end ! But then, for her, 
the outcast, it was the only means — it 
was for Castleton she worked now. She 
was reckless, too ; and her only hope of 
gaining or keeping her professional foot- 
ing by any legitimate means lay, she well 
knew, only in the interest of those she 
served as agent. Turn that aside, and 
her place was gone. She knew well 
enough the secret springs of the life 
around her, and knew enough, poor child, 
to fear herself — to fear temptations, which, 
though they came even now fast enough, 
were, to use a paradox, none to her at 
present, whatever it might be if she flung 
herself back to the dregs and misery of 
past days ; and she shivered at the mere 
thought, as the burnt child might at the 
fire— shrank in intense dread from placing 
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such a gulf between her sphere and that 
of the man who had been kind to her ; 
above all, flinging away all chance of 
serving him — repaying the debt of grati- 
tude that bound her to him, though he 
knew it not, and probably never would 
know. Amidst all the turbid currents, 
all the dross and recklessness of her life, 
this love flowed on-^-one pure stream of 
gold-^-one bright jewel lying untarnished 
beneath the world's crust. 

Having by this time made herself, as 
it were, master of Eveline D'Amville's 
mind, she put herself mentally in her 
position, and at once decided what she 
would have done with the stolen will, if 
not destroyed. 

* I should have put it,' she thought, * in 
the most carelessly prominent place — 
amongst other loose, useless letters, where 
anyone might see the outsides. I should 
know that these stupid police would never 
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in a century think of looking for such a 
valuable document in an open place right 
under their very noses. And that is what 
she has done.' 

Following out this theory, M. Michaud's 
agent, by the use of her very keen eyes, 
satisfied herself, that the missing docu- 
ment was certainly not in the salons — 
hidden or visible ; the first the police 
had ascertained, the second she could see 
for herself. Into madame's more private 
apartments she had not, of course, been 
able to penetrate until now, when she 
had sufficiently won her way as to be 
asked to drop in in the morning. Fully 
aware that she had a very sharp-witted 
and suspicious woman to deal with, the 
girl made each move with the utmost 
caution and care* 

The first time she just called in in the 
course of a ride with M. Eustache and 
one of the young jeunesse dorde^ who fre- 
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quented his * evenings/ especially since 
the advent there of the beautiful niece 
from Italy. 

The Marquise was delighted, and re- 
ceived her in her boudoir this time ; and, 
of course, whilst the actress talked and 
laughed gaily for a few minutes, her bright 
eyes, under the veil of their long lashes 
and shadow of the black-spotted net ' fall ' 
over her face, were everywhere. The 
room was well furnished, half boudoir, 
half study ; for there was a good book- 
case, and near it a table, with a desk and 
writing materials ; a reading - lamp, tiny 
pair of scales for letters, and a letter- 
rack, in which were tossed, carelessly 
enough, half - a - dozen or more letters 
some of which looked as though they had 
been there for a long time, as probably 
they had. That simple, common-place, 
little rack the astute Italian at once marked 
down as the object of her attention. 
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She rose after a few minutes ; and, as 
she had expected, the Marquise declared 
* it was no visit at all ; she must come 
in soon again — join her at her dejeuner- 
a-la-fourchette^ and go for a drive out 
to Versailles/ 

The actress promised, and one morn- 
ing kept that promise by taking care to 
arrive — her watch being fast — before 
eleven ; so that madame had not yet com- 
pleted her toilette. She would be ready 
in a quarter - of - an - hour ; would Made- 
moiselle wait in the boudoir ? Made- 
moiselle graciously consented, begged 
that Madame should not dream of hur- 
rying her toilette ; and the moment she 
was safe alone, she bent over the letter- 
rack, her slender, deft, little fingers lightly 
and swiftly touching each letter, just draw- 
ing each enough out of its envelope to see 
that it was white paper, and replacing 
each exactly as it was. 
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The fifth she took up was, as far as 
the envelope went, nothing different from 
the others — an ordinary, medium - sized 
envelope, addressed to the Marquise, 
which, by its shady look, and the date 
of the post-mark, belonged to an epistle 
of some nine months' date ; but as M. 
Michauds agent glanced at where it had 
been opened, she started slightly, and a 
quick light flashed into her eyes as they 
caught a glimpse of a blue, not a white 
enclosure, and one, too, rather thicker 
than an ordinary sheet of folded letter- 
paper would be. 

The lost document was a very short, 
concise will, and had been drawn on legal 
blue paper about the size of large letter 
paper. Margherita quietly replaced this 
letter, as a door above shut, and when a 
moment after Madame D'Amville entered, 
the young actress was seated quite at the 
other end of the room, looking over a 
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book of engravings, and certainly not the 
faintest ghost of a suspicion crossed the 
Marquise that her clever secret was in 
the possession of a still more subtle and 
clever antagonist. It was simply because 
it was quite a month since in her security 
she had touched her stolen treasure, that 
made her, when she returned from her 
drive, look at it. It was safe enough, 
yet. 

' Only a few more months,' she muttered, 
triumphantly, * and Croumassier must 
give up the property to me — as heir-at- 
law.' 

Alas for the fallacy of human hopes ! 

About ten days after that. La Mara 
called in just after Madame's dejeuner 
with a volume of Musset's poems to lend 
her, chatted, told her an amusing story of 
M. le Viscomte — Philippe's friend, who 
had been at her uncle's last night after 
the theatre, and she had played him off a 
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new trick at cards ; she would show it 
to Madame if she had a pack at hand (she 
knew well that they were kept in the 
Marquise's bed-chamber, not the boudoir). 
Of course Madame was delighted, curious, 
and declared she would fetch a pack in 
one minute, which she almost literally did, 
for she was scarcely more than a minute 
absent, but that was time enough for the 
quick movements of the lithe Italian, who 
in an instant had abstracted the blue paper 
from that envelope and put in its place 
another exactly like it, to outward ap- 
pearance. 

When the Marquise returned the actress 
showed her the new trick with the cards, 
but when she departed the will of Louise 
de Montmorenci went with her. 

The next morning when M. Michaud 
came to the bureau, he found awaiting 
him in his private room, his agent, so well 
cloaked and veiled, that no one passing her 
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in the streets would have recognised her 
as the young actress of the Clairon. 

' Well, ma chere/ he said, ' I suppose 
you have come to tell me you can do 
nothing ? ' 

Margherita laughed slightly, and laid a 
blue paper on the desk before him. 

* Is that like doing nothing, M. le 
Pr6fet?' 

Michaud opened it, and his whole face 
changed. 

* Mon Dieu ! the lost will ! my child, 
you are worth your weight in gold ! how 
did you get it ? where — where was it 
secreted ? ' 

* Not secreted at all, monsieur, as I 
was sure,' she answered, quietly ; ' it was 
just dropped into an open letter -rack 
which stands on the table in her own 
sitting-room, where everyone of you who 
searched the hidden places had it staring 
you in the face every minute.' 
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M. Michaud sat and stared at her in 
breathless amazement, utterly puzzled. 

* In the open letter-rack ! ' he gasped. 
She could see that he was vexed beyond 
measure at his own failure. * Ciel ! child, 
what in the name of wonder made you 
think of looking there ? that the woman 
would be so stupid as to put it in such 
a place, where the least chance might lose 
it to her — as it has, you see.' 

' A thousand pardons, M. Michaud ; 
but may I correct your words — the will 
was not found by chance at all ; and the 
woman has shown herself the reverse of 
stupid, for neither you nor your other 
agents found it all these months, whereas, 
if she had been fool enough to secrete it, 
you would have had it in a month. She 
is very clever. 

* I am puzzled, I profess,' said the prdfet ; 
you must be a witch, La Mara.' 

* No, monsieur, only I have made use 
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of my wits and metaphysics, and played 
guile for guile, like for like. She stepped 
out of the beaten road ; so did I, — ^while 
you went round and round like the mill- 
horse. If I may, I can exactly tell you 
the simple secret of my success here, and 
in M. Emerton's service, and show you a 
trick worth knowing.' 

Not, she knew, that he or his police 
could follow it out ; their groove was too 
deep. 

*Tell me then, child; speak out— you 
have my full permission.' 

Margherita bowed. 

* Thank you, monsieur. You then (the 
police, English or French, are all alike) 
are to a certain extent sharp enough 
where you have only to deal (as in most 
cases) with the ordinary type of criminal 
mind, which moves more or less in certain 
grooves, and on which, therefore, you can 
generally gauge your counter movements 
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accurately. You get so thoroughly nar- 
rowed, jaundiced in your focus, by constant 
dealing with a more or less stereotyped 
class of mind and character, that you get 
into grooves, losing all individuality, and 
follow those ordinary lines like a horse in 
blinkers. You have a conspiracy, a mur- 
der, a robbery — you proceed much as if 
all offenders were much alike, and could 
be detected by certain measures always 
taken. It never enters your heads to find 
out and consider what and who the known 
or supposed offender is like; what that 
particular mind would be most likely to 
do in such and such a case. In the usual 
range of lines you are sharp enough, and 
mostly succeed, because the majority of 
your criminals or offenders also act with 
a certain similarity arising from the com- 
monality, as apart from much individuality 
in the ordinary range of criminal mind ; 
but the moment — once, perhaps, in a 
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hundred times — you are matched against 
an offender quite out of all grooves you 
are utterly at fault — pardon me — perhaps — ' 
she paused, flushing a little. 

* Go on/ said the pr6fet, without lifting 
the head he had rested on his hand ; * I 
am learning a lesson in my middle age. 
Go on.' 

'This is a case in point. Of course 
you thought — this Marquise must — could 
only have concealed her plunder — every- 
body did when they stole — everybody ! that 
is ninety-nine out of a hundred, therefore 
you forgot that the hundredth was possibly 
different. You call in your agents — you 
do the usual thing, the usual form, rake 
out every corner. You failed, of course, 
because you, not the Marquise, were 
stupid. Then you called me in. I have 
always pursued the very opposite tactique 
in my police agent experience. I start 
with the suspected criminal, study, gauge 

VOL. I. M 
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(as much as possible) his mind and capa- 
bilities, consider what he would be likely 
to do, and lay my movements on that 
basis ; hence, as he has reasoned and 
arranged, so do I ; and so see what he 
has done, and how I can foil it.' 

* But if your perpetrator is not known,' 
said Michaud, looking up, * what then? 
Your subtle and very clever theory of 
counteraction comes to the ground.' 

* No, monsieur ; its principle still holds 
good,' the Italian answered ; * then I study 
the offence itself, and try to gather from 
the manner of its perpetration, or any 
other guide or clue I can detect, some 
idea of the mind that did it, and so work 
back that way. Here you gave me the 
offender. I knew at once that unless the 
will were destroyed she could not elude 
me. I said to you at once I must know 
her before I move a step.' 

' You did.' 
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' I did it. I made myself well ac- 
quainted with her. I know well what / 
should have done if I had stolen that 
will' 

* What, child, what ? ' 

'Well, monsieur, I should have boldly 
burned it ; but if not, I should have done 
like her, tossed it into an open place till 
all search was given up. To return to 
madame. I satisfied myself that she was 
out of the ordinary lines, not within them, 
and could therefore exactly trace out her 
line of thought and action. She is a 
quick, clever, educated woman of the 
world. She knew that the moment the 
will was missed she would be suspected, 
and herself, her premises, her servants 
all searched from cornice to carpet, from 
head to foot, desks, bureau, secret places. 
She knew the police rote. Useless there- 
fore to hide the paper, it was certain 
detection. " Bah ! " she has thought. 
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" they will never even dream of its being 
on a table, not hidden ; it is my only, and 
nearly certain chance of safety." She was 
subtle enough, you see/ 

' And, par Dieu ! ' exclaimed the Pr6fet, 
his admiration breaking out now, ' you ten 
times more to outwit so clever a woman ; 
the greater subtlety against the lesser/ 

* Eh, monsieur, but I am Italian,' said 
the girl, with a soft little laugh ; * you see 
now how simple my secret is.' 

* I see,' answered the Pr6fet, putting 
his hand on her shoulder, * that I do not 
mean to let you go until the whole of this 
strange case is unravelled, for now that 
the will is found, we have got to discover 
its real owner, Anna Ferrara, or her 
legitimate heirs.' 

' I am quite willing to serve you and 
M. Castleton still,' said La Mara quietly. 
* I understood you that it was for the 
whole case you engaged me.' 
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* Certainly. Now tell me how you 
actually got this will ? ' 

It did not take long to tell that part; 
and then the Pr6fet said he must write to 
M. Castleton and M. Croumassier; the 
latter, of course, would now prove the will, 
according to which there was no limit 
save that which the law put in which to 
discover the heir of the testatrix, Louise 
de Montmorenci. 




CHAPTER XII. 



TIME PASSETH ON. 




MICHAUD'S agent had more 
than verified the reputation re- 
ceived with her ; and naturally 
in proportion as her course of action was 
beyond him, so did he exalt her talent. 
In fact, poor M. Michaud felt humbled, 
small, and, metaphorically speaking, hung 
his head before this — his superior, his 
master on his own ground. Simple as her 
method looked as she explained it, he still 
felt that the entire groundwork upon 
which she moved was beyond him or any- 
thing to which he had been accustomed. 
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There, beyond question, lay the lost docu- 
ment for which he and his best hands had 
sought full six months in vain, while this 
Italian girl had stepped quietly into the 
breach, and in half that time secured the 
paper, in a manner which had not roused 
the least suspicion as to how it had been 
re-taken in the Marquise's mind, even 
when she missed it. Of course she would 
know that somehow the long - evaded 
police had cried * quits ' and baffled her, 
but how, or by what agency, it would be 
impossible for her to guess. If her sus- 
picion should for a moment point to the 
young actress of the Clairon, she must 
dismiss it the next moment per force for 
want of food. M. Michaud's agent was 
far too clever to suffer the least shade of 
difference in her intercourse with the 
Marquise to be seen after she had ab- 
stracted the will, and the real need for 
keeping up a familiar footing had ceased. 
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* Besides, monsieur, why should I ? ' the 
Italian said to her chief one morning ; * she 
may be useful ; and the Italian proverb 
says, "If I have fifty friends, it is not 
enough ; if I have one enemy, it is too 
much. " ' 

* Quite true, mon enfant ; besides, it 
would never do to let her see the 
machinery. If she has not already missed 
the will she will know her loss to-day, for 
she will get a letter from M. Croumassier's 
lawyer, telling her of its recovery, and the 
danger to herself of attempting any pro- 
ceedings in the face of her own crime.' 

' M. Croumassier then will not arrest 
her for the robbery ? ' said La Mara. 

' No — for the honour of the family,' re- 
turned the Pr6fet ; ' and, secondly, she will 
receive an intimation that it would be 
better for her health for her to withdraw 

from France within six weeks.' 

* 

* Mon Dieu ! the poor marquise ! ' said 
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the actress ; * she has got her punishment 
then. Perhaps she will go to London, on 
a visit to her friend Lady Caroline Dysart. 
' I daresay you will hear something of 
her movements, ma chere, when next you 
call/ observed M. Michaud. 

* Perhaps. She asked me to drop in 
next Sunday and recite something. I 
suppose I had better go ? ' 

* As you please, child, as you please. If 
she does settle in London, you will be 
pretty certain to meet her again, certainly 
if Eustache goes there.- 

* Ah — he still talks of that, then } ' said 
Margherita quickly. 

*Yes, but not for a year or two, you 

know. Now about the search for our lost 

heir ; have you any suggestion to make ? ' 

His agent s smile and reply were a little 
amused. 

' Monsieur, I am afraid you credit me 

with magic powers, or a witch's divination. 
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It IS difficult to know where to begin when 
there is no data to start from, no point 
from which to take up the track/ 

Michaud shrugged his shoulders, with a 
hopeless expression. 

' It is true, my dear.' 

There was a pause ; then La Mara said, — 

' Of course you have already sent a 
skilled agent to the convent school, the 
place from which Anna Ferrara disap- 
peared ? ' 

*Of course. I sent off a very clever 

fellow there just after M. Castleton passed 

through Paris — the first night of ** L'Une 

.et TAutre," and I am still keeping him 

about it.' 

' He has learned nothing then, M. 
Michaud?' 

* No more than we know. You see 
seventeen or eighteen years is a long gap, 
and very few of the nuns who were there 
then are still there. Lately Golbout fished 
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up an old man who had been gardener at 
the convent at the time Mademoiselle 
Ferrara eloped, and he told Golbout that 
he thought it likely that the priest who 
was at the time the padre cura of the 
village would know something about the 
matter ; so of course Golbout is now try- 
ing, by advertisements and other such 
means as are possible, to find this Padre 
Anselmo who left years ago.' 

' We must give Golbout full tether for 
the search then, M. Michaud,' said La 
Mara, looking up. ' I do not, I confess, 
see my way at present to any other step.' 

* No — still — ,' said Michaud, tapping 
her shoulder, ' I should like to send you to 
Florence ; the village is near it. There 
must have been one of the nuns in the 
girl's confidence, and you, a girl, would 
worm it out, where Golbout could not.' 

The girl flushed crimson for a minute. 
Go to Italy ! her mother's land — her own 
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— what would she not give for that, even 
only as a police agent 

* Aha ! ' said wise M. Michaud ; ' you 
like that, child ! Little citizen of the world, 
you do not mind going all alone ? ' 

'No, monsieur; why should I ? If I 
were engaged to any theatre there I should 
go. I am quite alone in the world really, 
you know.' 

' You would like to go ? said Michaud. 

*Of all things, M. le Pr6fet; but in 
honour I must say I do not think I 
should do better than Golbout ; and, of 
course, as long as " L'Une et TAutre" 
runs, I cannot leave Paris.' 

' Certainly not ; but still, Margherita, 
when the play runs off I should feel more 
satisfied if I sent you to try your luck with 
the sisters of charity at Santa Teresa. M. 
Castleton does not mind expense, or M. 
Croumassier either. I should write to 
both and ask the question. Perhaps 
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Madame Eustache would accompany you ; 
it would be a better cover, as ypu are 
dealing with les religieuses — these nuns.' 

The actress laughed. The contrast 
which his remark suggested between her 
own life and that of the sisters of charity 
was so very striking as to be amusing. 

' So let it be then/ said she, carelessly ; 
' but please hope nothing from the expedi- 
tion, M. Michaud, or you will be angry 
with me for failing.' 

* Never fear that, pretty one/ said the 
Pr6fet, laughing. ' Nothing masculine could 
find it very easy to be angry with you.' 

The girl was used to compliments, to 
many perhaps not so harmlessly meant as 
this, and she took it in a matter-of-course 
way. Vanity was not among her faults. 

Margherita did go to Madame D'An- 
ville's next Sunday * afternoon,' and, by 
request, recited twice; but presently the 
Marquise, leaving Lady Caroline Dysart, 
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who was present, drew the actress to look 
at some new photographs, and showing 

them, said, — 

* Do you know, ma ch^re, that I am 

going to visit London shortly ? ' 

* Madame ! Are you really ? ' said 
Margherita, in the utmost well -feigned 
surprise. ' I thought you could not be 
happy out of Paris ? ' 

* Not for ever,' returned the exiled lady, 
with a forced laugh ; * but I have always 
been so anxious to see London/ 

'It is a very ugly city,' said the girl 
energetically, * though large and grand! 

* So I hear ; and my health seems to 
need a change ; enfin, Lady Caroline and 
her daughter have persuaded me to go 
and make a stay in England, in London.' 

*Ah, madame, I hope, then, that you 
will much enjoy your visit; will it be a 
long one ? ' 

* Oh, I do not know, mon enfant,' said 
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the Marquise carelessly ; * it all depends 
on how I like London/ 

* Do you go to stop with Lady Caroline, 
madame ? ' 

*Oh no, I shall have apartments. I 
hope you will come to play in London 
while I am there ? ' she added, half in 
query. 

* I shall not be in London, I think, 
madame, for a long time; months — 
perhaps more.' 

f But your Uncle Eustache talks of 
going to London perhaps sometime, on a 
visit, I suppose.' 

*Oh, yes,' said the actress; *but not, 
I believe, for a year or so, even. For 
myself, of course, it will depend on my 
engagements. Danton says that we shall 
run for months yet at the Clairon, and 
after that,' shrugging her shoulders, * I 
may perhaps go to Italy with my Aunt 
Eustache for a vacation change.' 
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' Indeed; but still you hope, I suppose, 
to play in London ? ' 

' I will, some day,' said the girl, with 
a flash of her bright eyes, and turned to 
speak to a gentleman who came up to 
claim her notice. 

Still, if the Marquise was only leaving 
Paris for a visit, it was certainly singu- 
lar that she had many interviews with 
her lawyer in the course of the next 
six weeks, and made arrangements as 
to her property which were very un- 
necessary just for a visit ; but all this 
no one knew or suspected, except, of 
course, two people — they knew all 
about it. 

Within the next six weeks the Marquise 
D'Amville left Paris with her English 
friends, the Dysarts, and La Mara drew 
a long breath of relief. Poor child, she 
hated police work after all, though a 
strange fate and stern necessity still in- 
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volved her in it; but it was all foreign 
to her nature, and repulsive to her. 

The months went by, one after the 
other, and still * L'Une et TAutre' ran, 
and still Golbout wrote that he had not 
yet found any trace of the priest An- 
selmo ; but M. Michaud bade him not 
give up. 

Then at length came the last weeks, 
then last nights of the play at the 
Clairon, but by this time Mademoiselle 
Philippe had privately told Danton that 
if 'that Italian' played again, she would 
not. She was jealous enough long since 
of the beautiful girl who had won such 
notice, and who had an entrh where 
she, Celine, was shut out. However, 
La Mara herself told the manager that 
she was going to Florence for a little 
time, and after that hoped to get 
another engagement. 

Three days after the last night, the 
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young actress and Madame Eustache went 
off to Florence. 

M. Michaud had not exactly expected 
much from this move, but for all that a 
feeling of disappointment did certainly 
cross him when, after two months, his 
agent wrote that she had learned nothing 
more except that Padre Ansel mo was a 
native of Rome. Michaud telegraphed 
to her to go on to Rome and try for a 
trace there. 

Of course the order was obeyed, and 
again the weeks slipped by, this time 
with no success at all ; and after a time 
she wrote that it really was only waste 
of time and money. She awaited 
orders. 

Michaud had her back to Paris then, 
and unless Golbout chanced on some- 
thing, the whole case seemed very 
hopeless. He wrote so to Castleton, 
who replied that the matter was still, 
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as it were, to be kept in hand, and not 
given up. 

' Very well,' said the actress ; * then I 
can take the engagement offered at the 
Vari6t6s.' 

A fairly good one, which lasted for 
some time, and then she went to another 
theatre ; so, acting first at one theatre, 
then at another, and in the gay Bohemian, 
rackety society in which she and the 
Eustaches moved, the weeks and months 
went by fast, until nearly two years from 
the finding of the will of Louise de Mont- 
morenci had gone by. 

Then things happened which, in fact, 
closed the second, and opened the 
third page in Blackbird's strange outcast 
life. 

Golbout one day suddenly walked into 
M. le Pr6fet Michaud's bureauy and in- 
formed him that he had at last discovered 
the old priest, Father Anselmo. What 
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was the information obtained ? Not much 
— not, it seemed, worth the time and 
money expended in getting it. The old 
priest said that he remembered seeing a 
young Englishman about the neighbour- 
hood of St Teresa about that time, 
and the evening before Anna Ferrara's 
flight was discovered, he saw this 
gentleman on the outskirts of the 
village, near the road to Florence. 
The next day the girl was missed, and 
he saw no more of the Englishman. His 
own strong impression was, that the girl 
had fled with him, nor did he himself 
think that there was any marriage in the 
case. He did not know the man's name, 
nor — for he was old, and his memory im- 
paired — should he recognise either Anna 
or her lover, even as they were then. 
Anna Ferrara had fled with some English 
gentleman ; that was the sum total of the 
information now given to M. Michaud and 
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Margherlta. Both shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and the ^^^ remarked that he sup- 
posed, if ever there was any clue to be 
found, it was in England, and he should 
advise simply that the whole matter should 
be transferred to his brother-in-law Emer- 
ton, who had recently retired from the 
public service, and set up a Private Inquiry 
Office of his own. Michaud therefore wrote 
to that effect to both old M. Croumassier 
and Albyn Castleton. The former replied 
that he consented to whatever was con- 
sidered best; the latter also answered 
promptly. 

He had a recollection of an Inspector 
Emerton, dating back now some years, and 
he fully agreed to Michaud's suggestion, 
only he feared the case was a hopeless 
one. He would leave it to M. Michaud 
to communicate with his English confrere. 
This the French pr^fet at once did, in a 
necessarily long letter, and, as he had 
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expected, Emerton replied that of course 
it was his business to keep the case in 
hand as ordered, Mr Castleton being 
willing to pay expenses ; but, unless 
some absolute chance gave a clue, he 
could not see at all how any mortal being 
was ever to get the needle out of such 
a deep bottle of hay. But anyhow, he 
said he should like his agent back again, 
and see what she could do, especially as 
this Madame D'Amville was still in 
London. 

La Mara was acting at the Oddon, but 
her engagement had but a month to run ; 
and Castleton was in London. It was his 
case, his wish to find the lost niece 
of his noble nurse, and her decision to 
return to London and to Mr Emerton's 
service, for this case at anyrate, when 
communicated to Eustache, ended his 
indecision as to his own removal, for 
at least this approaching London season ; 
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and during the month he made all his 
arrangements. 

* If/ Eustache said to the girl, * you 
remain with me, I will try to get you into 
a good London theatre. There were one 
or two men in your line whom I knew 
years ago, whom I could rake up if I 
choose — savez mon enfant, the "Trdis- 
Etoiles" can move itself to London, 
hein ? ' 

Yes, she knew well enough ; but, with- 
out telling him her other reasons for 
remaining with him, she merely said she 
would go to England with him, and he 
must keep his word. It suited Eustache, 
of course, to have her in a prominent 
position, and he at once set about the 
' raking up ' process, the result of which 
will presently be seen. 

Then came the last night of her Od^on 
engagement, farewell to Paris, and the 
departure to London; and M. Michaudlost, 
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he said, the best agent he had ever had. 
He little knew with what a world of con- 
flicting emotions the young actress was 
returning to the great city she had left 
two years ago. And she returned even 
more friendless, in truth, than she had 
left; for while she was in Rome, good 
old Jean CoUais had died, and his wife 
had returned to her own country. Only 
Mr Emerton remained of those she had 
known, and he had now started, as it 
were, in business for himself 

* I cannot,' wrote M. Michaud to him, 
*make out this beautiful Mara I am 
returning to you. She has had lovers at 
her feet, splendid offers, Ciel, M. le Prince 

de offered her hotel, diamonds, 

a theatre of her own, his devotion — mais 
non, she refuse — drove him to despair. 

The young Comte positively offered 

her le mariage — ^he was madly in love. 
No — our actress decline, — her profession. 
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her art, she say, is her lover. Ah ! mais 
c'est une myst^re, mon frdre. What think 
you ? and she liked the Comte too/ 

Poor M. Michaud. How should he 
understand that which the girl's own heart 
knew not ? 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CURTAIN RISES ON A NEW SCENE. 

|IR, let US take a walk down 
Fleet Street,' said Dr Johnson, 
The man of style might say, 
' Let us take a lounge on the Row,' and the 
phantasmagoria would, after its different 
kind, offer quite as instructive and varied 
a field of observation and thought, though, 
perhaps, very few of the many eyes watch- 
ing the gay scene will see in it anything 
beyond the gay scene. 

' No opening here for your metaphysics 
and human nature studies,' said one of two 
young men leaning on the railings at the 
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Piccadilly end, both — especially the very 
handsome one addressed — unmistakably 
men of birth and ton — *all one class 
and expression more or less. You 
can't study much variety or contrast here, 
Castleton.' 

Albyn Castleton glanced at the fair face 
of his companion, and laughed. 

* Can't I ? What do you see here, 
Pierrepoint ? ' 

' I see the Apsley Gate, and a throng of 
riders, and a number of people gazing on 
their betters. That's their wack of the 
wealth. I see many carriages and their 
occupants passing across, and two mounted 
bobbies, and I see no end of riders and 
horses, with a background of trees, grass, 
and Knightsbridge ; that's all I take it you 
or any other man can see, unless,' glancing 
behind him, *you like to include a good 
many finely-dressed fair ones, good, bad, 
and indifferent. I really can't perceive 
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any food for philosophy, or traits of general 
and individual character/ 

* Indeed ! ' Albyn lighted a cigarette. 
* I have found plenty, in the time we have 
paused here before you made your first 
remark. Do you see those two little 
Arabs there waiting a chance to cross the 
Row ? these two, with that ugly lurcher 
dog at their heels.' 

' Ha, ha ; yes ! Are they your study } ' 

* Being in a philosophical humour — 
yes, one of them especially. They could 
have crossed easily a few minutes ago, 
but the dog was missing. " Where's 
Bob ? " says the fair lad to the other, to 
which he responds, with more energy 
than elegance, — " Damme Bob, we can 
cross, so never mind him." The younger 
replied shortly, — " Bob had pulled them 
both out o' the water t'other day, and he 
wasn't a-going to leave him to be lost," 
nor could the oath and smart cuffs of the 
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elder move him one whit till Bob came 
to the whistle. After all, whether in silk 
or rags, in much human nature is the 
same. That little dirty beggar is as un- 
grateful to the creature that has saved 
him, as selfishly oblivious of any interest 
or thought, save self, as any of those well- 
dressed Dives under whose hordes' heads 
he is crossing. He is a unit — but a 
type.' 

*Ton honour!' laughed Pierrepoint, 
* you are a cure — cynically philosophising 
on an Arab. What of the other lad, then ? 
You censure one, — is there praise for the 
other ? ' 

* Yes, certainly. He is probably an 
embryo criminal, — a pickpocket now, but 
as long, as he is capable of gratitude to the 
dog that cares for him, he will never be 
wholly lost.' 

* It is a great question, though, how 
long he will retain even that spark,' re- 
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turned the younger man, twisting his fair 
moustache. 

The other laughed, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

* Well, of course. I couldn't answer for 
that. Look,' lifting his hat to some ladies 
in a carriage crossing from the gates ; 
' there are the Dysarts and the Marquise 
D'Amville. They will be at the Parthenon 
on Saturday night of course, as, like my- 
self, they saw the play in Paris two years 
ago.' 

* Ah, the fellows at the Polyglot last 
night were talking about it before you 
came in,' said Charlton Pierrepoint, ' and 
one of them said that it was you who long 
ago suggested to Addison to try how a 
good translation, not adaptation, of " L'Une 
et r Autre " would take.' 

* Whoever put it into his head,' said 
Castleton, with a careless laugh that did 
not commit him either way, 'he's been a 
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deuced long time in having the theatre 
re-done up and getting this play/ 

* Question of cashing up, eh, perhaps ? 
said Pierrepoint interrogatively. 

* Don't think so/ answered the other 
carelessly ; ' expediency perhaps, or chose 
to wait till he could secure both Lucy 
Kavanagh for the Duchess, and the same 
Violette who played the part at the Clairon/ 

* You're a humbug, Castleton ; everyone 
knows that you know Addison well. Is 
this youthful actress — Italian isn't she "i — 
as clever and handsome as they say ? ' 

* She promised great beauty when I saw 
her,' said Albyn dryly ; * but I only saw her 
that one night on the stage.' 

* She must have some pretty powerful 
friend,' said Pierrepoint, with a laugh ; * to 
go ahead so fast.' 

Castleton bit his lip under its soft 
dark moustache, but he only said, non- 
chalantly, — 
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' Oh, she's niece to Eustache — Robert 
Eustache of the Rue Trois-Etoiles, and he 
has interest enough, without going further. 
He's just settled here, — I shall drop in 
on him/ 

^ His niece, is she?' said Pierrepoint 

* I hope he means to keep the same 
style here as there. I was at No. lo 
several times when I was in Paris just 
after I left college, and whew ! — there was 
always capital play to be had, and jolly 
people.' 

' Exactly ; the head-centre of a most 
charming Bohemia,' laughed Castleton ; 

* on dit in Paris that he and Madame were 
fairly careful of this Italian, — must be, if 
he is to keep his place and hers in society. 
There is fast and fast ; Eustache gives 
card parties and keeps open house. 

'This girl recites, too, doesn't she.*^' 
asked Pierrepoint 

* Faith, you're very curious about 
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Mademoiselle La Mara/ said the other, 
with a laugh. * I believe she does, but I 
have no doubt you will soon have an 
opportunity of ascertaining it, as Madame 
D'Amville knew her well in Paris, — so 
she told me.' 

' Did she ? fine woman that, by the 
way,' said Pierrepoint, in his still some- 
what affected way ; * wonder why she stops 
so long in London, since she's always 
talking about her dear Paris.' 

* Oh, on dity you know, that she got a 
hint that her health required a change,' 
returned Castleton significantly. 

* Mixed herself in politics, eh "i ' 

* Don't know, my dear fellow ; she's 
clever and amusing. Lady Caroline intro- 
duced me the other night at Mrs Bury- 
Talmer's conversazione.' 

' Jolly little thing that Bury-Talmer,' 

said Charlton ; ' she's quite sure to ask the 

Violette," if she takes at all. I say, 

VOL. I. o 
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wasn't she — Mrs B.-T. I mean — fishing 
for the box-seat on your drag at the first 
turn-out.' 

* Was she ? don't mean to offer it 
though/ said Castleton, laughing. * I can't 
even say whether my drag will be there 
yet. I keep an open mind. Ah — there is 
my groom with my dear Zemire ; isn't she 
a beauty worthy of lover's devotion .'^ ' 
said the young man, fondly caressing the 
beautiful thorough-bred Arab mare, which 
a groom led up to the railings. 

' I'd give you a thousand guineas down 
for her any day — your own price/ said 
Pierrepoint eagerly. 

* Wouldn't sell her if I were starving/ 
said the other, flushing up, as he vaulted 
lightly to the saddle. ' I would sooner 
shoot her myself ! I bought her in Algiers 
almost fresh from the mother,— tamed her 
myself as soon as she could carry me, — 
nursed her night and day through an 
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illness ; she's been with me in all my 
wanderings ever since, and follows me 
like a dog ; knows my step, voice. Why, 
she would break her heart like a girl to 
have any master but her own true love ; 
eh, Zemire ? ta, ta, my covetous friend, 
only death will part me from my Arab 
mistress.' 

* Rare faith/ said Pierrepoint, with a 
sneer. ' You'll have none left for other 
use.' 

' Haven't needed it yet, my son,' re- 
turned the handsome rider, with his care- 
lessly gay, soft laugh. ' Off then, Zemire.' 

And the beautiful Arab sprang forward 
like an arrow from the bow ; while the 
groom rode quietly back towards Park 
Lane. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 




T was well, perhaps, that though 
Charlton Pierrepoint had got 
hold of an on dii, he did not 
know as an actual fact that it was Albyn 
Castleton who, on his return from Paris 
some two years ago, had suggested to 
clever, enterprising Addison, the lessee 
and manager of the Parthenon theatre, 
to put on the play which had just been 
revived at the Clairon with such success. 
' Not, my dear fellow,* said Albyn, * a 
stupid, mauled adaptation, but just simply 
a good translation. I don't say do it at 
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once, but go over and see it and bear the 
idea in mind ; your independent judg- 
ment won't be trammelled by mine, be- 
cause the fact of fortune's luck has made 
me the owner of the theatre you rent from 
me/ 

This, too, was true, for it had been 
left him by an eccentric bachelor relative, 
just after he had had the theatre, in fact, 
nearly rebuilt with every convenience and 
improvement he could cull from either 
foreign or home theatres. In its new 
form, Addison was the first to take the 
Parthenon under its new owner, then only 
just of age, and he had had it ever since, 
playing only high-class drama, old or 
modern — from Shakespeare downwards, 
with great success, on the whole, for he 
was a man thoroughly up to his work ; he 
had been an actor of eminence himself, 
till a bad bronchial attack left a weakness 
of the throat, which had obliged him to give 
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up such constant use of the voice ; besides 
being thoroughly competent, he always 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to guide 
and lead, rather than pander to de- 
moralisation of public taste in drama ; 
added to which, he had all through the 
immense advantage of the thorough, 
steady co-operation of his young landlord 
and friend, to the influence of whose artistic 
taste and refined, critical judgment he 
owed at least half his success, as he 
frankly told Castleton, whose praise in this 
respect he subsequently sounded to Mar- 
gherita La Mara. To have been, or to 
be, in the Parthenon company, had for 
a long time become in itself a certain hall- 
mark of excellence. Addison, too, always 
mounted his pieces splendidly, but without 
ever, as he said ' turning the stage into 
nothing but a furniture broker's, and tiring 
out the audience with monstrous long waits, 
while a whole house was being furnished.' 
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The scenery, the whole mounting was, as 
it should be, an aid and adjunct to the 
acting, not taking its place ; the fine back- 
ground to the figures in the picture, not 
the figures themselves. The scheme he 
had adopted this season was also a sug- 
gestion of Castleton's. For the first 
month, * L'Une et T Autre,' would be 
played every night ; after that it would 
be played on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays ; another play — not yet an- 
nounced, occupying the alternate nights, 
and a mating each Wednesday. 

There was, therefore, everything to 
attract a large and good audience to the 
opening nights of * UUne et T Autre,' and 
when, a little before eight, Albyn Castleton 
came into the stalls, the house was filled, 
and glancing over it, he had to exchange 
salutations with at least a dozen people. 

A box to the left was occupied by Lady 
Caroline Dysart, her daughter, the Mar- 
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quise D'Amville, and Charlton Pierrepoint ' 
Helen Dysart smiled graciously as hand- 
some Castleton looked up and bowed, 
and he was sure she beckoned him, but 
he would not see it, and turning towards 
Addison's own box, saw in it, as he had ex- 
pected, one he had known well in Paris 
over three years ago — Robert Eustache. 
A bow, a smile, and the mutual recognition 
had passed just as the act-drop went up, 
and the gorgeous scene before described 
of the Court of Louis XV. was presented. 
The part of the Due d'Auvergne was now 
played by a very clever and good-looking 
young actor named Wayland, who had come 
to the fore a good deal in the last few 
years ; and H61dne, the Duchess, was en- 
trusted to Mrs Kavanagh, an actress of 
established repute — a woman who, if she 
had not quite as much actual good looks 
as Celine Philippe, was certainly in every 
other respect her superior. Castleton saw 
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at once that finely as Philippe had played 
it, Lucy Kavanagh would give to the 
part a refinement and finesse of which the 
Frenchwoman had been quite incapable — 
a nearer approach to the exquisite delicacy 
and grace of La Mara's masterly delinea- 
tion of the Due's mistress. 

As in Paris two years ago, the moment 
in the second scene she came on, her 
youth and singular beauty caused an 
outburst of applause, though now, if in- 
ternally a little nervous, she did not show it. 

Castleton leaned back, folding his arms, 
as every pulse seemed to quicken, and 
his wild heart beat fast. Heaven ! what 
beauty, what exquisite charm, — tenfold 
more now than before, — ^and those won- 
drous dark eyes! Why did something 
about them haunt him so again, as they 
had done before ? what was it ? How 
this time that had elapsed had developed 
not only her beauty, but her powers, her 



^. 
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rich resources ! she had had two years 
more of experience and hard study, and 
whatever there was unfinished or wanting 
to her 'Violette' then, was exquisitely 
finished and perfect now. It was acting 
that was not acting ; it was nature ; her 
audience lost sight of the stage, of any 
identity but that which she presented to 
them. She gained them in the garden 
scene with her noble lover ; she carried 
them completely, and made her mark 
once and for all in the next two scenes, 
in one of which the mistress and wife 
meet, the former disguised as an attendant 
of the queen. 

When the act-drop came down on the 
second act, there was, with one voice, a 
call for the three leading artists, and several 
bouquets were thrown. Castleton had two 
small bouquets of the rarest, hot-house 
flowers, held each in a slender gold fila- 
gree holder. He threw them both as the 
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two actresses bowed low before the house ; 
one fell, as he meant, at Mrs Kavanagh's 
feet; the other, on the very skirt of the 
Italian's rich satin robe ; and even as the 
girl's little, trembling hand lifted it, Albyn 
had left the stalls and gone round to the 
green-room, a spacious, well-appointed 
apartment, like those of the best foreign, 
not the English, theatres. 

' My dear fellow, I expected you before 
this ! ' exclaimed Addison heartily, as he 
met him at the door. * I don't know how 
to thank you enough for the whole idea ! 
it's a complete success ! and La Mara is 
a genius. Ah, here they all come, and 
I'll introduce you.' 

Laughing at something complimentary 
Wayland had just said, the young actress 
and her companions entered by an oppo- 
site door. 

' Eustache,' whispered Addison, * knows 
that you own the theatre, and so does 
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she. My dear, let me introduce to you 
my friend, Mr Albyn Castleton/ 

The girl had rarely perhaps in her 
strange, changeful life needed her self- 
mastery more than she did at that 
moment, for which she had hoped and 
looked so long, to meet the man who had 
saved her, and whom she had saved — 
for whom she had worked and still worked, 
and for whose sake she was playing with 
sharp - edged tools indeed. Times and 
seasons rolled back, — was it only seven 
years ago — only! why, it was surely an- 
other existence, another self, yet strangely 
linked in one with the present. She saw 
in the flash, as in a vision, that little, 
wretched city Arab perishing with hunger 
and cold in the cruel snow of the winter 
night, — sallow, dirty, hollow-eyed, with 
sharp, pinched - up features, and wild, 
tangled elf locks, and small shrivelled 
form. Ah, how should he, how could he 
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possibly dream that on her breast now, 
over the beating heart, lay the bright 
silver coin he had given that little Arab 
he had sheltered ? — person, position, sur- 
roundings, all so absolutely changed, that 
memory herself must surely have laughed, 
as at a monstrous vagary of her own 
fantastic trick, . if such a thought had 
crossed her. That picture ! — and look on 
this before him now ! — the tall, slender 
girl, scarcely eighteen, with masses of 
short, curling locks all over the fine head, 
whose glossy, purple-black — 

' To shame might bring 
^ The plumage of the raven's wing,' 

with chiselled features, and dark, soft, 
oval face of the noblest Italian beauty, 
in whose luminous dark eyes, that which 
haunted him, might well be the pathetic 
beauty which not all the play and bright- 
ness of the mobile Southern face could 
entirely banish. 
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So far the utter change in personal 
identity ; the foreground of the picture, 
the surroundings and background, — rich 
dress and flashing jewels, an actress in 
the flush of success, — the niece of a man 
who, if in some respects, as Albyn well 
knew, held a perhaps not very firm, and 
certainly Bohemian, position in society, 
still did hold it, both in Paris and now 
in London. Truly there was a wide, 
deep gulf indeed between the two pic- 
tures. And, after all, he had only seen 
the Arab child once for a few hours. She 
was Italian, and the actress was Italian ; 
but that, of course, was nothing to remark 
with any stress. 

And then, as if its music was vibrating 
through the ' corridors of time,' that rich, 
soft voice she would have known out of 
thousands was in her ears. 

* Mademoiselle, this is the second time 
I have had the great pleasure of witness- 
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ing your success — shall I say triumph ? — 
in this part. I was at the Clairon the 
first night of " L'Une et T Autre/' ' 

' I remember your face quite well, Mr 
Castleton/ Margherita said, with her 
bright smile — ah, how deeply it was 
stamped on her memory he little guessed ! 
— * but I never saw you there again.' 

* No ; I was passing through Paris. 
Your " Violette " even then was exquisite 
and wonderfully powerful, but now it is 
indeed an impersonation which leaves 
little room for criticism. Mrs Kavanagh, 
in your Duchesse, you have surpassed 
yourself; and Wayland, my dear fellow, 
your Due is really so charming that I 
can almost forgive his wife for — being in 
love with him.' 

' That is a rather wicked speech of 
yours,' laughed the younger actress ; * and 
the Duchesse looks shocked, so I think — ' 

* That you must both be off to dress/ 
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said Addison, patting the beautiful speaker 
on the shoulder ; * you will have to go on in 
a few minutes. Castleton, I shall blame you/ 

' My dear boy, you tempt me to sin 
again, for what greater happiness than 
to bear blame for the fair? Addison, 
I'm off to your box till the play is over/ 

' I wonder Eustache didn't come in,' 
said Addison ; — ' look sharp, Wayland ; 
can't have long waits, you know — ^against 
my principles/ 

Laughing, the party dispersed different 
ways, and the owner of the theatre him- 
self — and though these were on dit, few, en 
passant^ actually knew that to be the fact 
— tapped at the door of the manager's 
box, and entered. 

' Here I am to renew old acquaintance, 
Eustache,' he said, as the Parisian sprang 
up with an exclamation of pleasure. 

* Castleton himself — I am delighted ! 
Why did you not come in at first ? ' 
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^ Mon cher^ I wanted the best view 
of the stage,' answered Albyn, taking 
the front seat next to M. Eustache. 
' How are you alone ? — ^and where is 
Madame ? ' 

' She was not able to come to-night, 
but she will be delighted if you will return 
with myself and Margherita.' 

' Thanks ; I could not resist such a 
tempting invitation. I have just come 
from the green-room, where I went to 
congratulate Mademoiselle on her success. 
She is exquisite ; her Violette is simply 
nature, not acting.' 

* What a cadeau ! From fastidious, 
critical Albyn Castleton, too ! ' said 
Eustache, with a gleam in his eyes ; * but 
you know that she has the most trying 
scenes yet to come.' 

' My dear fellow, I saw her dibut in 
Paris, and then she was very fine ; so now 
she will not fail.' 

VOL. I. p 
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* You really think she has gained much, 
then, in these two years, Castleton ? ' 

* Immeasurably ; she has made her 
mark to-night, and won't lose it.^ 

* Unless her interest fails,' said Eustache, 
glancing furtively at his handsome com- 
panion ; * she would not have got such a 
leading part without a friendly word to 
Addison.' 

Castleton laughed. 

* It was your word, then, Eustache, not 
mine,' he said, carelessly. * I suggested 
to him long ago to put on this play, and 
advised him to run over and see it ; but 
he had not time. Then, later on, you 
fished him up on her behalf, and so far 
the two things went together. He knew 
before that I had thought very highly of 
La Mara's genius, and it was only a natural 
corollary to think of getting the same 
Violette. But I never even hinted to him. 
I have never used my influence with 
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Addison to interfere with his manage- 
ment. I have never put any actress into 
this theatre/ said Castleton, raising his 

dark eyes full to the other's for a moment. 
* Hein ! ' said Eustache, with a laugh ; 

'but I don't see why not. You are not 

too saintly, I know ; which of us is, or 

why should we be ? ' 

' I merely state a fact,' returned Albyn, 
shrugging his shoulders, 'not a moral 
point. Jove ! that's not my rSle exactly/ 

' Not exactly, certainly. What, not 
going ? ' 

' Back to my stall — yes ? The others 
will talk too much when they come back ; 
see you again in the green-room, at the 
end. Au revoir ! ' 

And he left the box ; and in a minute 
Eustache saw the graceful figure pass 
again into the stalls, which he did not 
leave again till the end. Not then ; for 
the applause was ringing from floor to 
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roof, and the principal actors were called 
before the curtain three times, and then 
there was a call for * La Mara/ 

* No,' she said, drawing back to Ad- 
dison's side ; * they don't want me — Mrs 
Kavanagh.' 

* Nonsense, child,' said Lucy Kavanagh, 
laughing ; * you are the lion to-night. Go 
on, or they'll bring the house down.' 

* Come, my dear,' and the girl suffered 
Addison to lead her across the stage once 
more. Her success was complete. When 
she reached the others, Castleton, Eu- 
stache, and Redfem, the well-known 
theatrical critic, were standing with them. 

' Now, ladies and gentlemen,' said M. 
Eustache, * we fully expect you all to 
supper in Grafton Street to-night. Castle- 
ton, Addison, and Wayland, of course. 
Mr Redfern, you will honour us } ' 

* I really ought not to be tempted,' 
began Redfern ; but Margherita turned 
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with her bright smile and pretty, irresisti- 
ble manner, — • 

' I will not take " No " for an answer ; 
and you, Mrs Kavanagh, must come to 
keep me in countenance amongst so many 
gentlemen/ 

' I think you can quite hold your own, 

though,* answered Lucy ; * but I will be 
happy to join you. Come and dress.' 

The two ladies and Wayland went off 

to their several dressing-rooms, and when 

they came into the green-room, in ordinary 

demi-toilette, the men were ready for them. 

Castleton at once gave Margherita his 

arm, and the party passed out to the stage 

door and carriages; Albyn and Addison 

in that of M. Eustache, and Wayland 

and Redfern following in Lucy Kava- 

nagh's. Her husband was on the night 

staff of a large central telegraph office, 

and so could rarely join theatrical suppers 

or any other night parties. He did not 
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care to do so either; for he was a very 
quiet sort of man, and, as he told his wife, 
he liked her to enjoy herself; but he 
did not care for that fast sort of society 
and life ! He had, however, been with 
Eustache to-night in the manager's box 
during the first two acts; but after that 
had been obliged to leave. 





CHAPTER XV. 



PAPER WALLS. 




|TRANGE contrast, strange vicis- 
situde of life ! once a little street 
Arab on the rich man's door- 
step, and now sitting opposite that very 
man in a well-appointed carriage, elegantly 
dressed, the mark that night of all eyes, of 
adulation, the favourite actress of one of, 
if not indeed, the first theatre in London ! 
And yet was she in actual fact, in real hard 
truth one whit the less quite alone in the 
wide world, the less utterly friendless, than 
when she stood in rags and poverty in the 
cold streets of the great city, dreading to 
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go back to Hangman's Court, and its 
coarse, low vice ? Was that man her friend 
for whose niece she passed, at whose 
gaming-tables she stood amidst the wild, 
careless, and dissipated young fellows who 
gathered there ? Surely not ; it was simply 
a matter of interest and compact, like that 
which she had entered into with M. Mi- 
chaud and Inspector Emerton ; the latter 
certainly had more interest in her welfare be- 
yond the fact of her serving than any other. 
The man for whom she really worked 
heart and soul, for whose sake she suffered 
and worked, did not know it — had but 
just crossed her path in her changed posi- 
tion, and so far from being her friend, 
might perhaps — God help her! prove her 
worst enemy one day. No, the diva of 
Eustache s salon, the young actress of the 
Parthenon, was as much and sadly alone 
in the world as the city Arab. She had 
no friend, no one who loved her, no one 
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she had a right to love ; still fortune's 
football, society's outcast. Poor child ! 
was it a wonder that she shrank from 
thought, and dreaded beyond measure a 
life of quiet utterly foreign to her whole 
nature and life ; what wonder that she 
had flung herself perhaps recklessly into 
the ceaseless vortex — the brilliant whirl 
of that world into which fortune had thrown 
her lines. It opened for her, in the vista 
of no far-off time, an escape from the 
existence of a mere police agent, which 
the nobler nature and spirit despised, — 
opened a way to ambition, food for the 
'restless, unsatisfied longing,' which was 
as an inward fire to the young, undisci- 
plined heart ; for that, poor waif, she had 
never had. Heaven only knows where 
she had got any idea of principle from at 
all, even vague and hazy, more an instinct 
of better nature than definite principle. 
Poor Blackbird ! 
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Madame Eustache received her guests 
with cordial vivacity, and was especially 
happy to see Mr Castleton once more in 
her salon ; she hoped he would consider 
himself always le btenvenu ; and then, 
when they were seated at supper, she 
asked how the play had gone. 

'A most complete success,' Albyn an- 
swered. ' I think we may congratulate 
Addison without reserve/ 

' Aunt Hortense must come and see for 
herself to-morrow night,' said Margherita, 
at whose side Albyn was seated — he had 
taken care of that, — * for I think, as Mrs 
Kavanagh would say, that you have kissed 
the Blarney Stone.' 

* Faith, and the best thing I can do, 
Mademoiselle, under such fire of bright 
eyes,* said Castleton, laughing ; * though I 
think my tongue hardly needs the aid of 
the famous stone.' 

La Mara, glancing wickedly up, sang — 
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* There are Gascons Pm told 

Not a few, 
Whose tongues are so glib, 
That they fib. 
Every day — ^ 

' Fair play, Mademoiselle, fair play/ 
cried Castleton, laughing, *give me the 
benefit of the last lines — 

" But parbleu I you may always 
Believe what / say." ' 

Cries of ' Oh, oh,' and laughter. 

' Though,' said the young actress se- 
renely, * I don't suppose you are worse 
than the rest of your sex ! You are, none 
of you, to be believed.' 

* Are we worse than yours ? Cry 
"quits," at least, fair accuser.' 

' Not I ! I'll own no Palace of Truth,' 
she said ; ' most horrible conception of 
maddest fancy. I prefer to leave that 
estimable old dame at the bottom of her 
well. I only take her out as a matter of 
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necessity. *' What is Truth ? " said jest- 
ing Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer; it seems to me that Truth in 
this world is a sublime mythos^ which we 
can very rarely afford to make a reality,' 
added the girl, with a subtle under current 
of bitter cynicism beneath the light tone, 
which jarred painfully on the man of the 
world at her side — a cynicism born per- 
haps naturally of her own bitter, dark 
experience, but as naturally a good deal 
mistaken and false in its deduction, from 
lack of the breadth and largeness of 
experience which years, and only years, 
can give. 

How can scarcely eighteen possibly 
be as wise as thirty ? Her experience, 
whether in rags and gross vice, or glitter 
and garish light, had been of human 
nature's darkest, most harsh, unloving, 
most false and gilded side ; but for one 
bright spot, that one pure stream of love. 
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she had been lost perhaps altogether to 
her hold or belief in good. What wonder 
then that, as Rochefoucauld was jaundiced 
by the corrupt age in which his world was 
cast, this girl was sadly, bitterly jaundiced 
by the world which had been hers — street 
Arab, police agent, diva of in truth the 
salle di jeu ; struggling favourite of the 
boards, receiving an adulation whose value 
she fully gauged. What had she known 
of life or human nature's better phases ? 
Pity her, feel for her — do not blame 
society's outcast. 

* Rather a broad proposition,' Castleton 
said, lightly ; * and I'll remember it to 
argue out with you another time. By 
the way, have you met the Dysarts or 
Madame D'Amville since you have been 
in London ? ' 

* I met them in Piccadilly the other day,' 
answered the actress. * I was riding, and 
they were in the carriage. Madamewas effu- 
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sive, but Lady Caroline and Miss Dysarts* 
greeting balanced itself till they saw what 
sort of position I should take after to- 
night' There was the ring of sarcastic 
amusement in her tone again. * But as 
that splendid white, red, and green 
bouquet (in compliment, I suppose, to 
my Italian colours) came from their box, 
I presume I have passed muster.' 

* I think Pierrepoint threw that, mon 
enfanty said Eustache ; * not the ladies.* 

* Did he ? It was in Miss Dysart's 
hand, though, so he was merely her 
deputy,' the girl answered carelessly. 

' You don't know him ? ' asked Red- 
fern. 

' I have not yet met him ; but I recog- 
nised him, for I chanced to see him, and 
hear his name once when I was a child.' 

* You have a very good memory, my 
dear,' laughed Lucy Kavanagh. * Tm sure 
Mr Pierrepoint ought to feel flattered.' 
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' I don't know that he would if he knew 
what struck me most forcibly/ said the 
young actress, joining in the general laugh. 

* What was that, Mademoiselle ? ' asked 
Albyn. * Do tell us ; he is no more than 
an acquaintance of any one here. *' Du 
tell," as the Yankee girl says.' 

* Now, who says that men are not quite 
as curious as women. Well, I remember 
being struck by his extreme youth, his 
affectedness, and his conceited air when 
speaking to the man he met — some Mr 
Featherstone.' 

' Featherstone ! ' exclaimed Castleton 
and Addison together ; ' what ! Arthur 
Featherstone ? ' '■■•■ ' 

* Yes, that was the name. Said he was 
a barrister. Do you know him } ' 

* Dear sober, old, jog-trot Feathers,' 
said Castleton. * Yes ; he and I were at 
Christ Church together. I went to col- 
lege early ; he rather late. He is five 
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or SIX years older than I am. Scolded 
me like anything too.' 

* I daresay you quite deserved all you 
ever got/ answered Margherita ; and Addi- 
son said, — 

* Hadn't he a sister much older than 
himself, who was an hospital nurse, or 
something terribly good ? ' 

* Yes ; I met her once at his lodgings. 
She has been one of these trained lady 
nurses for years, I believe, but as a young 
woman, when Arthur was a young fellow, 
she was companion to an invalid lady 
abroad somewhere.' 

Here Eustache turned to Albyn. 

* Talking,' he said, * of scolding you, 
mon cher, you will surely get into trouble, 
in two feminine quarters, for to-night's 
obliviousness.' 

* I ? ' said Castleton, opening his hand- 
some eyes wide ; * what have I done to 
incur such a terrible punishment } ' 
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* Why, Miss Dysart signed to you to 
join them in their box, and you did not, or 
would not, see it. And pretty little Mrs 
Bury-Talmer was in another box, and you 
never went near her either, for all her 
gracious smile and bow.' 

* My dear Eustache, I found metal more 
attractive,' bowing low to the two actresses, 
* behind the scenes ; I must make my 
peace somehow.' 

* Appease a slighted beauty ! Mon Dieu ! 
you will be clever,' cried Eustache, laugh- 
ing; 'but come, shall we adjourn to 
Madame's salon ? There is music and 
cards.' 

But no one seemed inclined to change 

quarters, and they laughed and chatted, 

Castleton more brilliant than ever, for full 

another hour before Mrs Kavanagh, rising, 

declared she really must go home. Way- 

l^nd offered to escort her in a hansom, as 

she had sent her brougham away on 
VOL. I. <^ 
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alighting ; and finally Castleton, Addison, 
and Redfern departed together on foot. 

So those two met again ' after long 
years/ the one reaching the hope and goal 
of her childhood, with a wild happiness 
that saw not the possible — ah ! too possible 
— danger ; the other with eyes holden yet 
indeed to the past tie, but riveted by that 
haunting beauty of hers — spell-bound at 
once, unresisting, and not wishing to resist 
its electric power. 

Ah, paper walls ! paper walls ! how 
many there are in our lives. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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